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A. DESCRIPTION OF THE RITUAL OF THE WINNEBAGO MEDICINE 
DANCE? 


THE Medicine Dance is a society, admission into which is gained 
by purchase. The Winnebago suppose it to be a repetition of a 
ceremony originally instituted by the Rabbit, when he initiated the 
first man into its secrets. The society consists of five bands, which, 
during the ceremony, are known respectively as the Ancestor-Host’s, 

' Submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy in the Faculty of Philosophy, Columbia University. 

2? The description of the ritual is based on material collected by me, and now in the 
possession of the Bureau of American Ethnology. The full description will appear as a 
memoir of the Bureau. 
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the East, North, West, and South Bands. These five bands are also 
known by the names of their leaders. Any band may act as host, 
and the position of the others in the lodge is dependent on the order 
in which they are invited by the band acting as host. It thus fcllows 
that each band must know the entire ceremony of the society. 

I. ORGANIZATION OF THE BANDs.— For purpeses of description it 
will be best to divide each band into three parts, — the leader, his two 
assistants, and the rest of the band. Leadership depends upon a 
thorough knowledge of the ceremony and its complete esoteric signifi- 
cance, which is in the possession of only one individual in each band. 
This knowledge can be obtained solely by purchase and religious quali- 
fications. These religious qualifications, to which might be added moral 
as well, play little part at the present day, but there can be no doubt 
that they were essential in the past. The leader likewise often pos- 
sessed other characteristics, such as those of warrior and shaman, 
but they were not essential for his position. 

The two assistants were generally men who had purchased sufficient 
information and privileges to entitle them to help the leader in certain 
details of the ceremony. The drummers, rattle-holders, dancers, etc., 
were always recruited from their ranks. Eventually they became the 
leaders. Those who were neither leaders nor assistants possessed a 
knowledge varying from that of elementary information, required for 
admission, to such as would entitle them to the position of assistant. 

There is a priority of position in the lodge depending on priority 
of invitation. The band invited first, occupies the east position; that 
invited second, the north; that invited third, the west; and that in- 
vited fourth, the south. The east is the position of highest honor; 
the south, that of the lowest. Between the bands, there exists an 
order of invitation based on tradition, the exact nature of which is 
unknown. According to one informant, if one band invited another, 
the latter in turn would be obliged to give it the position of honor; but 
as there are five bands, this can apply only to special cases. Whatever 
may be the order, it is certain that each band has ample occasion to 
occupy all five positions. 

There are two ways in which a man can join the Medicine Dance. 
He may simply apply for admission to any of the five leaders, or he 
may take the place of a deceased relative. In the former case, if 
his payment is satisfactory, and he has the other qualifications, he is 
accepted. In the other case, he or his relatives decide to have him 
take the place of a deceased relative. This latter form of candidacy 
is by far the commoner. At the present day, initiation requires the 
payment of about three hundred or four hundred dollars, in the form 
of goods and tobacco. Of this, a portion is given to the leader of the 
Ancestor-Host’s Band during the Four Nights’ Preparation, and the 
rest to the leaders of the other four bands during the ceremony proper. 
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Exactly how much information an individual obtains on entering, 
cannot be determined. This would depend on the amount of the 
payment. The minimum of knowledge would be an acquaintance 
with the bare externals of the ceremony, its general significance, and 
such knowledge of the legendary origin of the Lodge as a single recital 
could give. The new member is not initiated into the symbolism of 
the ritualistic myths, and consequently a large portion of the same 
must be unintelligible to him. What he obtains is practically only 
the right to hold the otter-skin bag and to use it in a certain way. 
He cannot take part in any of the forms of dancing or singing, nor 
can he even shoot at will. He very rarely remains in this condition 
long, but takes the first opportunity to purchase additional knowledge 
and privileges. 

There are three kinds of members,— mature men, women, and 
children. The privileges of women differ from those of the men, in 
that the women do not have to partake of the sweat-bath, may never 
become assistants, and are privileged to dance in a certain way. In 
other respects they have equal privileges with men. In practice, 
there are certain privileges that women never have, but this is due to 
the fact that either they do not care or they are not in a position 
to buy them. Children belong to a quite different category. Al- 
though they possess an otter-skin, they have not even the power of 
making it effective, and, in order to do so, must have it guided by 
some older member. There does not seem to be any evidence indicat- 
ing that women were ever excluded from membership. 

Il. PRESCRIBED DUTIES OF THE BANDs.— The duties of the host, 
who is known as x’okera,' and whose band is called Minafik‘ara- 
k‘ofafigire’ra,? are as follows: 

1. To rehearse the songs and rituals with his band four nights 
previous to the ceremony proper. At this rehearsal the candidate 
(ha*birok‘aragu’-inera, literally ‘‘ the one for whom they seek life ’’) is 
always present, and instructed in the ceremony. 

2. To send out invitation-sticks and tobacco to the leaders of the 
other four bands. The messengers are always his sisters’ sons. 

3. To begin the Four Nights’ Ceremony preceding the ceremony 
proper. 

4. To receive the leaders and assistants of the other four bands 
before the sweat-lodge ritual, and to begin the same. 

5. To begin the ceremony proper. 


1X'oké’ means literally ‘“‘root’’ or ‘“‘ancestor."’ ‘‘Ancestor-host"’ will be used as its 
equivalent. 

2 This word means literally ‘“‘he who puts himself in the place to benefit his relatives.”’ 
The reference is to the Rabbit, who, at the first performance of the ceremony, acted as 
host and initiated his relatives; i. e., the human beings. 
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6. To take part in the following portion of the ceremony proper. 

(a) To welcome the four bands. 

(6) To lead the candidate to the secret brush and instruct him in 
certain precepts. 

(c) To act as preceptor of the candidate before he is shot with the 
sacred shell. 

(d) To turn the candidate over to the charge of the leaders of the 
East and North Bands. 

(e) To relate certain of the myths. 

(f) To deliver certain speeches and to perform certain actions that 


‘constitute the basic ritual of the ceremony proper. This will be 


discussed later. 

The East Band is known as Tconi mina’figera (Those-who-sit-first), 
Ha"p‘ogu homina’figere (Where-the-day-comes-from), Wiayephu- 
regi (Where-the-sun-rises). All these terms are used frequently. 
The duties of the leader are — 

1. To assist the ancestor-host in passing upon the eligibility of a 
candidate. 

2. To take part in the following portions of the ceremony proper. 

(a) Accompanied by his two assistants, to take part in the brush 
ritual. 

(6) To take charge of the candidate after he has been handed over 
to him by the ancestor-host. 

(c) To shoot the sacred shell into the candidate’s body. 

(d) To relate certain of the myths. 

(e) To perform the basic ritual. 

The North Band is known as Siniwagu mina’figera (Where-the-cold- 
comes-from). The leader has the same duties as those of the East 
leader. The myths recited are of course different. 

The West Band is known as Wioi’ré mina’figera (Where-the-sun-goes- 
down). The leader has the duty of reciting certain myths and per- 
forming the basic ritual. 

The South Band is known as Nafigitiojedja" minafigera (He-who- 
sits-at-the-end-of-the-road) or Horotcfi’fidjeregi (Where-the-sun- 
straightens). The duties of the leader are the same as those of the 
leader of the West Band, except that the myths he recites are 
different. 

The distribution of the gifts to the different bands is the following: 

The leader of the East Band receives one-half of the number of 
blankets, the upper half of the new suit worn by the candidate, and 
one-quarter of the food. 

The leader of the North Band receives one-half of the blankets, 
the lower half of the suit, the moccasins, and one-quarter of the food. 

The leaders of the West and South Bands receive each three yards 
and a half of calico and a fourth of the food. 
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The ancestor-host receives various gifts of food and tobacco from 
the leaders of the other bands. He receives his payment from the 
candidate before the ceremony proper. 

The candidate is present at the Four Nights’ Ceremony of the 
ancestor-host’s band preliminary to the ceremony proper. At the 
latter ceremony he sits to the right of the ancestor-host’s band. He is 
not dressed in his new suit until after the secret ceremonies in the 
brush. 

There are facial decorations distinctive of the different bands. The 
host’s band and the candidate paint a blue circle on each cheek, but 
its significance is unknown to me. 

The regalia used are simple and few. They consist of eagle, hawk, 
squirrel, weasel, beaver, and otter skin bags, a drum, gourd rattles, 
and invitation-sticks. The otter-skin bags are always beaded and 
contain the sacred shell and various medicines. A few red feathers 
are always inserted in the mouth of the otter-skin bag. The gourds 
contain buck-shot at the present day. They are painted with blue 
finger-marks. 

Ill. Division OF THE CEREMONY. — The Medicine Dance is divided 
into five well-marked parts. The first part (I) consists of the Two 
Nights’ Preparation preceding the sending-out of the invitation-sticks. 
This takes place at the home of the ancestor-host (x’okera), in the 
presence of the members of his band and the candidate. The second 
part (II) consists of the Four Nights’ Preparation preceding the sweat- 
lodge ritual. Each band has its own Four Nights’ Preparation, 
although that of the ancestor-host begins before the others. The 
third part (III) consists of the rites held in a sweat-lodge specially 
constructed for this purpose near the medicine-lodge, on the morning 
after the Four Nights’ Preparation. The participants are the ancestor- 
host; the leader of the East, North, West, and South Bands, each 
with his two assistants; and the candidate. The fourth part (IV) 
consists of the ceremony proper, which in turn must be divided into 
the night ceremony (a) and the day ceremony (b). The fifth part 
(V) consists of the rites held in the brush, at which the secrets of the 
society are imparted to the candidate. Special guards are placed on 
all sides of the brush to prevent the intrusion of outsiders. The 
participants are, beside the candidate, the ancestor-host, the leaders 
of the East and North Bands, each with his two assistants, and all 
other individuals who have bought the privilege of attending. These 
ceremonies take place at the dawn preceding the day ceremony. 

Two feasts and one intermission interrupt the main ceremony. The 
feasts always take place at the end of the ritual of the East Band; i. e., 
generally at noon and at midnight. The intermission generally lasts 
from the dawn preceding the day ceremony until 7 or 8 A. M. The 
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intermission begins as soon as the drum and gourds have been returned 
to the ancestor-host, and ends as soon as the people return from the 
brush ritual. 

The first and second parts are concerned entirely with a recital of 
certain ritualistic myths, and a rehearsal of the songs and the specific 
ritual of each band, used during the remaining parts. 

IV. Types OF COMPONENT ELEMENTS OF THE CEREMONY. — For 
purposes of greater clarity, the speeches, songs, and types of action, 
will be carefully differentiated, and referred to by some designation 
characterizing their essential traits. These speeches, songs, and types 
of action, together form complexes which can be regarded as units, 
and I will therefore also refer to these by some designation characteris- 
tic of their function. 

1. Types or Speecnes. (1) Salutations.— No formal salutation is 
used during Parts I and II, the individuals being addressed by their rela- 
tionship terms. In Parts III, IV, and V the salutations are invariably 
the same. The ancestor-host and his band are addressed as follows: 
‘ The-one-occupying-the-seat-of-a-relative (deceased) (some relation- 
ship terms) -and-you-who-sit-with-him, I salute you!’’ The East is 
addressed, ‘‘ You-who-represent-the-place-where-the-sun-rises;’ the 
North, ‘‘ You-who-represent-the-place-where-the-cold-comes-from ;” 
the West, ‘‘ You-who-represent-the-place-where-the-sun-sets;”’ and the 
South, ‘‘ You-who-represent-the-place-where-the-sun-straightens’’ or 
(preferably) ‘* You-who-represent-the-end-of-the-road.” 

The appellations of the bands, as before stated, refer to the creation 
myth and the four guardian spirits whom the Rabbit visited for the 
purpose of inquiring into the necessity and meaning of death. He was 
compelled to travel around the earth, which is conceived of as an 
island, and received no answer until he came to the spirit at the 
end of the road. In the dramatic performance of the medicine dance 
the lodge typifies the earth, and the four bands and their leaders 
typify the four spirits. The ancestor-host’s band typifies the ancestor 
of the Winnebago, their leader being known as x’okera (literally ‘‘ root,”’ 
metaphorically ‘‘ancestor’’). 

(2) Speeches.— Under this head will be treated (a) speeches of 
welcome; (b) speeches of acceptation; (c) speeches of presentation; 
(d) speeches explanatory of the significance of the ritual; and (e) 
speeches of admonition, addressed exclusively to the candidate. This 
does not exhaust all the speeches. There are many others, generally 
short, that can hardly be classified. It must be understood that in 
their content, as well as in the order of their succession, the speeches 
must follow a traditionally determined sequence. In practice this is 
certainly not always true, but to the mind of the Winnebago these 
speeches appear as old as the ceremony. It is their firm belief that 
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any departure from the accepted norm will interfere with the efficacy 
of the ceremony. 

(a) Speeches of Welcome. — When the leader of the East Band enters 
after the ancestor-host has begun the main ceremony (IV, 0), he 
addresses him as follows: ‘“‘It was good of you that you condescended 
to invite me to this dance. I am a poor pitiable man, and you be- 
lieved me to be a medicine-man. But I know that you will show me 
the true manner of living, which I thought I possessed, but which I 
did not."’ In this strain he continues, weaving into his speech refer- 
ences to the ritual connected with his band, and giving words of 
thanks for the beautiful weather (should it be a clear day). In con- 
cluding, he thanks all again, and informs them that he will sing a 
song. With slight alterations, the leaders of the other bands address 
the ancestor-host similarly. The ancestor-host’s answer of welcome is 
as follows: ‘‘Whatever I desired, you have done for me. All night 
have you stayed with me, and by your presence helped me in the proper 
performance of this ceremony. I am ready with a dancing-song; and 
when I have finished it, and sit down, I shall pass unto you tobacco 
and the other means of blessing (the gourds and the drum). You 
all, who are present, do I greet.” 

(b) Speeches of Acceptation. — After the ancestor-host has been pre- 
sented with food, he thanks the donors as follows: “You have had 
pity on me. You have been good to me, and have given me to the 
full whatever I might have desired. You have made my heart full 
of the blessing of thankfulness. In return I give you a blessing. Here 
is some food for you. It is not anything special, nor is it as much as 
it ought to be, and I know you will remain hungry. It was prepared 
for the spirits of the four quarters (whom you represent), but it is 
lacking in all those qualities which would have made it acceptable 
to them. Such as it is, however, may its presentation be a means of 
blessing to you!”’ 

(c) Speech of Presentation. — East presents the food to the ancestor- 
host with the following words: “‘I have not very much to tell you, 
because I am too poor, but our ancestors told us to give food to you. 
This little that I give you is all that I can do, being a person of so 
little importance.” 

(d) Explanatory Speeches. — These are of so specific a nature that 
no single one can be considered typical. 

(e) Speeches of Admonition. — ‘‘ Nephew, now I shall tell you the 
path you must walk, the life you must lead. This is the life the Rabbit 
obtained for us. This is the only kind of life, this that our ancestors 
followed. Listen to me. If you will always help yourself, then you 
will attain to the right life. Never do anything wrong. Never steal, 
never tell an untruth, and never fight. If you meet a woman on the 
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left side of the road, turn to the right. Never accost her, nor speak 
familiarly with a person whom you are not permitted thus to address. 
If you do all these things, then you will be acting correctly. This is 
what I desire of you.” 

2. Types or Soncs.— The songs may be divided into two groups: 
(1) those that are sung in connection with myths and after the speeches 
of a more general nature, and (2) those that are sung to accompany 
definite and specific actions. These latter can therefore be most 
conveniently divided into (a) minor dance songs, (b) major dance 
songs, (c) initial songs, (d) terminal songs, (e) loading songs, and (f) 
shooting songs. The medicine-men distinguish only between four 
kinds of songs, — major and minor dance songs, terminal and shooting 
songs. Each has a different rhythm and music. For purposes of 
description, however, the above division is more convenient. 

3. Tyres or Action. (1) Blessing.—Either hand is held out- 
stretched, palm downward, and moved horizontally through the air. 
It is always used when entering and leaving the lodge, and on any 
occasion where an individual has to pass from one part of the lodge 
to another. It is always rendered as “‘blessing’’ by the Indians; and 
they particularly insisted upon the fact that the ‘blessing’? was not 
conveyed by any words used in connection with the action, but by 
the action itself. Each person who is thus passed answered with a 
long-drawn-out “‘ho-o-o,”’ and with an obeisance of the head. 

A modification of the above is the na*sura nifikuruhintce (or “ blessing 
of the head’’), which consists of a simple laying of the hand upon the 
head; both the giver and recipient keeping their eyes fixed on the 
ground, and the recipient slightly bending his head. A few mumbled 
words accompany this action. 

(2) Direction of Walking in the Lodge.— One must always pass con- 
trary to the hands of the clock. A person in the East Band must make 
the entire circuit of the lodge in order to pass out. In only excep- 
tional cases can this rule of passing be broken; and that is when an 
old and specially privileged member crosses from his seat to that 
directly opposite him, during the shooting ceremony. I was given 
to understand that this was an extremely expensive privilege. 

4. Types or Rirvat. — Parts III, IV, and V can be so analyzed that 
they fall into a fairly well-defined number of complexes, consisting 
of speeches, songs, and movements. These are nine in number. Arti- 
ficial distinctions have been avoided in this division, as far as possible. 
The complexes are (1) entrance ritual; (2) exit ritual; (3) fire ritual; 
(4) presentation-of-food ritual; (5) shooting ritual; (6) initiation ritual; 
(7) sweat-lodge ritual; (8) smoking ritual; (9) basic ritual. 

Of these, (3), (5), (7), (8), and (9) are found in Part III; all, except 
(7) and (6), in Part IV (a); and all except (7) in Part IV (0); (5) 
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does not actually occur in Part III, but is described in detail in 
the myth related there. The order in which we will discuss these 
ceremonial complexes is net the order in which they follow one another 
in the ritual. Some of them are likewise interwoven with one another. 
Both these factors will, however, be considered in the description of 
the entire ritual, following the description of each ceremonial complex. 

(1) Entrance Ritual. — The band enters the tent, makes one complete 
circuit, and stops. The leader now delivers a short speech, followed 
by asong. They then continue to the west end, where another speech 
is delivered and another song sung. After this, they continue again, 
and stop at the east end, where the leader talks and sings. Now all 
sit down. After a short pause, the leader again rises, and, walking 
over to the ancestor-host, talks to him, and gives him some tobacco. 
He then returns to his seat. Each band entering repeats the same 
ritual. This applies, however, only to Part IV (a) and (0). 

(2) Exit Ritual (Part IV, a and b).— The East leader rises and speaks, 
followed by North, West, and South. They then speak again, and, 
singing, walk towards the entrance in such a way that the South, 
North, and West Bands make complete circuits of the lodge, thus 
enabling the East Band to precede them. Near the entrance all stop 
singing, and say ‘“‘wahi-hi-hi’’ four times, and pass out. This exit 
ceremony differs slightly in the two divisions of IV. 

(3) Fire Ritual (Part I11).— The ancestor-host rises and goes to the 
leaders of the four other bands individually; and after he has blessed 
them, they respond; and all rise, make four circuits of the lodge, and 
then sit down again. Now the leader of the East Band rises, holding 
in his hands the invitation-sticks and some tobacco, delivers a speech, 
and, going to the fireplace, kindles a new fire. 

(8) Smoking Ritual.— The leader of the East Band pours tobacco 
into the fire, first at the east, and then at the north, west, and south 
corners. Then he lights his pipe, puffs first towards the east, then 
towards the north, west, and south. That over, he passes his pipe to 
the leader of the North Band, who takes a few whiffs, and in turn 
passes it around to the next member of the lodge. When the pipe has 
made the complete circuit, it is placed in front of the fireplace. In the 
mean time the ancestor-host has returned to his seat, and after a short 
pause, rises, speaks, and sings again. This smoking ceremony occurs 


‘after each entrance ceremony of IV (a) and (0), and before both feasts 


of IV (a) and (bd). 

(4) Presentation-of-Food Ritual (Part IV, a and 6).— The leader of 
the East Band rises, and brings meat, berries, wild potatoes, etc., to 
the ancestor-host, delivering a minor speech at the same time. Each 
of the other leaders repeats the same ceremony. When all have 
finished, the ancestor-host rises and thanks them. 
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(5) General Shooting Ritual (Part IV, a and 6).—The leaders of 
the East, North, West, and South Bands, holding their otter-skins in 
their hands, rise, and, taking three men with them, make a complete 
circuit of the lodge. They first speak in undertones to these three 
men, giving them directions. At each end the leader of the East 
Band speaks, and then, singing, walks toward the west end, saying 
“yoho-o-oya-a"’ three times, and ending with a long-drawn-out 
“‘yo-ho.”’ At the west end both he and the leader of the South Band 
speak. Then chanting “‘yo-ho” again, they all walk towards the 
east end. Here the leader of the East Band speaks twice. Now all 
place their otter-skins on the ground in front of them. East then 
speaks again. At the conclusion of his speech, all kneel in front of 
the otter-skins and cough, at which the sacred shell drops from their 
mouths upon the otter-skins. They thereupon pick it up, and holding 
the shell in one hand, and the otter-skin in the other, make a circuit 
of the lodge four times, increasing their speed with each circuit, and 
singing. All this time the shell is held in full view of the spectators, 
on the outstretched palm of their right hand. As they near the east 
end of the lodge, toward the end of the fourth circuit, standing in 
front of the Ancestor-Host’s Band, they supposedly swallow the shell, 
and fall down instantaneously, head foremost, as if dead. Finally 
they come to, and, coughing the shell up, they put it into their otter- 
skin bag, and, making the circuit of the tent, shoot four members 
of the Ancestor-Host’s Band, four of the East, four of the North, two 
of the West, and two of the South Band. Each person, as he is shot, 
falls prostrate on the ground, but, recovering after a few moments, 
joins those making the circuit of the tent. Each leader now takes his 
drum and gourds to the fireplace. Then the general shooting com- 
mences. Every person possessing the right, shoots one individual, 
until all the members have been shot. As each person is shot, he 
falls to the ground, feigns unconsciousness, and then slowly recovers. 
The slowness or speed of his recovery depends exclusively upon the 
privileges he possesses, and the number of years he has belonged to 
the society. As soon as the person shot recovers, he falls in line im- 
mediately after the last one shot. While all are thus walking around, 
the half-dozen people at the fireplace sing shooting-songs to the 
accompaniment of drum and gourds. The amount of noise at this 
point is quite considerable. 

(6) Initiation Ritual (Part IV, 6). — All the members of the Ancestor- 
Host’s Band, and the candidate, make one circuit of the lodge, taking 
their otter-skins along with them. As they pass around, they gently 
touch the heads of the members with the mouth of the otter-skin, 
saying, ‘‘yoho’-o-o,”’ to which the members respond with ‘‘ho-o-o.”’ 
After the circuit, all return to their seats with the exception of the 
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candidate, who remains at the east end, in front of the fireplace. 
After a pause, the ancestor-host joins him again, and delivers a speech 
of the admonition type. The candidate first faces the south, and 
then the north. During his speech, the ancestor-host touches him 
on his head and on his chest, and makes him face first south, and then 
north. When the speech is over, the ancestor-host sings, and takes 
the candidate to the west end of the tent. 

The tent is now prepared for the initiation proper. Two long 
strips of calico are stretched from the west to the east end of the lodge. 
They are about a foot and a half wide, and are separated from each 
other by the fireplace. At the west end a much shorter strip of the 
same material is stretched along the width of the lodge, across the 
two long strips. Upon this the candidate is placed. When these 
preparations are completed, the ancestor-host rises, and, going to each 
of the four leaders, speaks to them in an undertone. He then returns 
to his seat. The leaders of the East and North Bands now rise and 
make the complete circuit of the lodge. The former now speaks, 
then the latter. He, in turn, is followed by the former, who speaks 
twice. Then the leader of the North Band delivers another speech, 
and, together with his partner, walks to the west end of the lodge, where 
the candidate is kneeling. The two leaders here speak again. Both 
now take their sacred shells, swallow them, and walk to the east end. 
Here they speak again. Now they hold their otter-skins in readiness 
for the shooting, but first jerk them forward twice towards the four 
cardinal points, saying ‘‘dje-ha-hi, dje-ha-hi,’’ and concluding with 
‘“‘e-hohoho.’’ Standing upon the two long calico strips in a slightly 
bent position, and holding their otter-skins tightly in their hands, 
both run rapidly toward the reclining form of the candidate, making 
loud, threatening sounds in a quavering voice, and strike his body 
twice with the mouth of the otter-skin, ejaculating, as they do this, 
two short sounds, as of an animal who has succeeded in capturing his 
prey. The candidate falls prostrate to the ground instantaneously, 
He is immediately covered with a blanket, upon which are placed the 
otter-skins of the two leaders. A number of people specially privileged 
now gather around the covered figure, dance, sing, and shout to the 
accompaniment of the shouts of the other members of the society, 
all of whom seem to be in a frenzy of excitement. When the noise 
has somewhat abated, the blanket is removed, and the figure of the 
candidate is shown, still apparently unconscious. He comes to 
slowly, but finally succeeds in raising himself and sitting up. He then 
coughs violently, and the shell, which has apparently been shot into 
his body, falls out of his mouth. After this, his recovery is rapid. 
He is then undressed; and all the finery, as well as the new buckskin 
suit, moccasins, etc., are distributed to those to whom it is customary 
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to give them. He now returns to his seat to the right of the Ancestor- 
Host’s Band, where some female relative, generally his mother, dresses 
him in an ordinary suit. 

(7) Sweat-Lodge Ritual (Part 111). — The East leader rises, and with 
his two assistants makes the circuit of the sweat-lodge, during which 
time the North, West, and South leaders, each with his two assistants, 
join him. At the east end the leader makes four steps with his right 
foot, each time saying “‘wahi-hi-hi.”” He then makes the circuit of 
the lodge four times. After the third circuit, he goes directly to the 
heating-stone, ‘‘in defiance of the rule,’’ as he himself says, but with 
the hope that through this defiance he will gain additional strength. 
After he has made the fourth circuit, he seizes the two entrance-lodge 
poles, and, shaking them gently, shouts ‘“‘e-ho-ho-ho.”’ All now sit 
down. Now the ancestor-host takes four sticks and smears them with 
a special kind of greenish clay, and hands them to the leader of the 
East Band. The latter seizes them and holds them tightly with 
both hands. By this action he is supposed to obtain strength. The 
sticks are then passed in rotation to the leaders of the North, West, 
and South Bands, all of whom repeat the same ceremony. 

(9) Basic Ritual (Part 1V, a and b).— This ritual is that upon which 
the ritual of the ceremony proper (Part IV, @ and d) is built. Ina 
certain sense it may be justifiable to consider all the above ritualistic 
complexes, with the exception of the entrance and exit rituals, as 
parts of this basic ritual. The important religious function of the 
Medicine Dance is the “ passing of the blessing,’’ consisting of speeches, 
songs, and the blessings which each individual passes from one band 
to the other for the greater benefit of both the host and his guests. 
These blessings are symbolized by the drum, the gourds, the songs, 
the speeches, and the specific actions in which each band participates. 
The ceremony begins when the ancestor-host delivers his first speech, 
and ends when drum and gourds are returned to him. All that takes 
place between the ancestor-host’s first speech, up to the time that the 
drum and gourds are placed before the members of the East Band, 
constitutes the unit that I have called the “basic ritual.’’ Into it 
are thrust, as intrusive elements, other rituals; so that it is at times 
extremely difficult to discern the basic ritual itself. But it is there, 
and remains intact; for as soon as an intrusive ritual is finished, the 
thread of the basic ritual is taken up, and continued to the end. Such 
a ritual as the general shooting or initiation, or such myths as the 
origin myth, require hours; and yet as soon as they are over, the basic 
ceremony is continued from the point where it had been interrupted. 

The East leader rises and speaks, then sits down, and together with 
the other members of his band, sings a song (initial song). - When 
this song is finished, he rises and speaks again, and then sits down and 
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commences a song known as the “minor dancing-song.’’ While he 
and a few others are singing, drumming, and using the gourd rattles, 
other members of his band, as well as members of the other bands, 
who care to, and who have bought the privilege, come to his seat and 
join in the dancing. When this is over, he and a few others either 
from his own or from some other band, who have bought the privilege, 
go to the fireplace, where the leader delivers a speech and begins the 
major dancing-songs, in which the privileged members participate. 
When this is over, the drum is tied to one of the members thus privi- 
leged, generally the one who has been drumming, and the circuit of 
the lodge is twice made, the leader and his two assistants at the head, 
followed by the other members of his band. Two stops are made at 
the west, and two at the east, end of the lodge, where songs known 
as ‘‘completion songs’’ are sung. Then the lodge circuit is made four 
times, all chanting “ wahi-hi-hi,”’ slowly at first, but then faster, the 
speed of the walking corresponding to that of the chanting. Then, 
with a final strong ‘‘e-ho-ho,’’ drum and gourds are deposited in front 
of the next band. All now return to their seats, where, before sitting 
down, the leader delivers a short speech. 

This basic ritual is repeated by each band in the manner described. 
As it is so often broken up by the intrusion of other rituals, it will be 
best to divide it into four parts. These parts are never broken up. 
Whenever intrusive elements occur, they either precede or follow. 

The first part consists of all that takes place between the first 
speech of the leader and the completion of the initial song. The speech 
referred to is the one that follows the smoking ritual, which may, on 
the whole, be reckoned as belonging to the introductory ritual, such as 
the entrance ritual. The second part consists of all that transpires 
between the second speech and the completion of the minor dancing- 
song. The third part consists of all that transpires between the speech 
at the fireplace and the completion of the major dancing-songs. The 
fourth part consists of all that transpires between the completion of 
the major dancing-songs, and the last speech the leader makes after 
he has passed the drum and gourds to the next band. 

The most bewildering intrusion is that which follows the second 
part. Before the leader and his assistants go to the fireplace, the 
elaborate general shooting ritual takes place. After the specially 
designated men of each band have been shot, those specially privi- 
leged proceed to the fireplace. Here they sing the shooting-songs 
until the shooting ritual is over. The first set of drummers and gourd- 
rattle holders are often relieved by a second set. It is only when the 
shooting-songs have been completed, that the leader and his assistants 
proceed to the fireplace to begin the third part of the basic ritual. 

V. CEREMONY AS A WHOLE. — As stated before, there are certain 
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speeches and types of action that cannot be fitted into the above 
description. This is especially true of myths; and these, with the 
exception of the content of the myth, will now be considered in con- 
nection with the description of the entire ritual as related to me by 
Blowsnake, and based on the above divisions. The ceremony begins 
with an account of the manner in which Blowsnake was induced to 
join the society. Upon his acceptance, and payment of the required 
amount of material, the ceremony began. 

The first two nights consisted of an informal salutation, two ex- 
planatory speeches and four myths, the latter in no way connected 
with any part of the Medicine Dance. The last three myths deal with 
the legendary account of the origin of the Winnebago Medicine Dance, 
and its dissemination among the tribe. 

At sunset the leader of the band to which the candidate has applied 
for admission, gathers together the members of his band, and all re- 
tire to a little lodge near his home, in order to begin the Four Nights’ 
Preparation. It is only after the leader has finished the first song that 
the other four bands who are holding corresponding preparations are 
allowed to begin. What actually takes place during these four nights 
is not positively known, but there is little doubt that they are used as 
a general rehearsal of songs, speeches, and other elements of the cere- 
mony.' In all probability, the candidate who is present in the lodge 
of his future ancestor-host is likewise instructed in as many things as 
an uninitiated member is allowed to know. This instruction consists 
in the teaching of certain myths and types of action. 

On the morning after the last of the four nights, the candidate is 
given some sacrificial tobacco, and told to go in search of a stone for 
the sweat-bath. He selects a stone that he can carry on his back 
easily. Before picking it up, he pours tobacco on it. As soon as the 
stone is brought to the lodge of the host, it is heated. The candidate 
is now despatched for some oak-branches, four pieces of oak-wood 
about two feet and a half in length, and some grass. The grass is 
used for improvised seats. The oak-wood is used for the four con- 
struction poles of the sweat-lodge. They are placed in the east, 
north, west, and south points respectively. It is not permitted to 
trim the tops of the oak-wood. When all the bands have gathered 
near the medicine-lodge, and retired to their improvised lodges, the 
ancestor-host and the candidate go to the lodge of the East leader 
(that is, to the lodge of the band first invited), and greet him by 
touching his head with their hand. 

! The speeches are not actually rehearsals of speeches to be delivered during the cere- 
mony proper, but they refer to the purpose of the Medicine Dance much in the same way 
as do some of the speeches in the ceremony proper. A large number of miscellaneous 


myths are likewise related. 
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He answers with “ho-o-o."”. The leader of the first band rises, and, 
accompanied by his two assistants, goes to the sweat-lodge. The 
ancestor-host goes to the lodges of the other bands and greets the 
leaders in a similar manner. After the leader and assistants of the 
band last invited have entered the sweat-lodge, the ancestor-host, 
the candidate, and his assistants enter, and the ceremonies begin. 

After the ceremonial salutation and an introductory speech, the 
ancestor-host,as the leader of the band giving the Medicine Dance 
may now be called, rises, and, taking his invitation-stick and some 
tobacco, approaches the leader of each band, and, blessing him, 
thanks him for coming, and assures him at the same time to how great 
a degree his presence will contribute toward the success of the per- 
formance of the ritual. He then returns to his seat. The leaders 
thank him in turn. Now follow the fire and smoking rituals, which 
in turn are followed by twelve speeches of a general and of an ex- 
planatory character. Then comes the “strengthening” ritual; and 
immediately after come two exceedingly long myths describing the 
initiation of the first man into the secrets of the lodge, as well as the 
symbolic meaning of the shooting ritual. All now undress and take 
a sweat-bath. Female candidates are excluded. A number of short 
speeches follow, and the whole concludes with the exit ritual. 

The drum and gourds are used to accompany the song. The basic 
ritual is perhaps present, to a certain extent. However, it was im- 
possible to witness the ritual, and for this reason the procedure seems 
somewhat hazy to the writer. 

When the ritual in the sweat-bath is over, there is a slight pause. 
The candidate, the ancestor-host and his band, enter the medicine- 
lodge, and, after taking their seats, sing a few songs. When the 
last song is concluded, the other bands enter in the order of their 
invitation. Now comes the entrance ritual followed by the smoking 
ritual. Thereupon the ancestor-host rises and delivers the opening 
speech of the basic ritual. The ancestor-host does not go through 
the entire basic ritual at this time, because he is not permitted to 
begin the shooting ritual. Soon after the beginning of the basic ritual 
by the ancestor-host, generally after the second speech, gourds and 
drum are passed to the leader of the East Band. This one rises and 
begins the basic ritual, which he interrupts at the end of the second 
part, in order to begin the general shooting ritual. When that is 
finished, he continues with the third and fourth parts of the basic 
ritual. Then drum and gourds are passed to the North Band. Its 
leader now in turn begins his basic ritual, but stops after the second 
part, where the presentation-of-food ritual and the smoking ritual 
intervene. It is now about midnight, and a feast is partaken of. 
As soon as the feast is finished, and the lodge has been cleared of 
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food and eating-utensils, the leader of the North Band continues with 
the third and fourth parts of the basic ritual. The leaders of the 
West and South Bands perform the basic ritual without any interrup- 
tions, except, of course, that of the general shooting ritual between 
the second and third parts. The drum and gourds have now reached 
the ancestor-host, who goes through the third and fourth parts of 
the basic ritual. There is, however, some doubt as to whether this is 
always done. Then follows the exit ritual, and all pass out to rest 
for a few hours. 

A short time preceding dawn, the candidate, the leaders of the East 
and North Bands, and the ancestor-host, each with two assistants, 
and all other members who are privileged to do so, leave the lodge and 
walk to the brush, where the candidate is to be initiated into the 
mysteries of the sacred shell and the shooting. Each band must 
have one or more of its members present at this ritual.' When they 
are near the place set aside for the secret ritual, the order of marching, 
which up to this time had been of no consequence, changes into that 
of single file, the leader of the East Band leading. When they have 
arrived at the place, all stop. The East leader now informs those 
present that he is going to make a road for the candidate, symbolical 
of the path of life, which forms the basis of the sweat-bath and Medi- 
cine Dance. Singing, he circles the spot four times. At the end of 
the fourth circuit he stops, and all turn around and face east. The 
leader of the North Band has also the right to go through this ritual, 
but he does not always do it. Repeating the ceremony is in all 
probability connected with extra expense. All now sit down, and 
the specific rites of the brush ritual begin. 

The ancestor-host rises, and, taking the candidate with him, goes 
to the leader of the East Band and speaks to him. Then he and the 
candidate return to their seats. The East leader now relates to the 
candidate a portion of the story of the creation of the earth and of the 
first man. The North leader then tells the story of the journey to 
the land of the spirits, to the lodge of the earth-maker. When this 
is finished, the two leaders teach the candidate how to go through the 
actions incidental to the shooting, the swallowing of the shell, and 
the recovery from its effects. When they think that he is sufficiently 
adept in all these actions, they dress him in his new suit, put on a new 
pair of moccasins, decorate him with finery, and return to the medicine- 
lodge. 

These rites generally last until about eight in the morning; so that 
when those who have participated in the brush ritual are returning, 
the other members of the Medicine Dance are also about ready to 

! This has been contradicted by some of my informants, who claim that only the East 
and North Bands have representatives at the brush ceremony. 
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begin the day ceremony, the principal one of the entire Medicine 
Dance. The ancestor-host again precedes the other leaders in entering 
the lodge. Then follows the entrance ritual. During this ritual the 
drum is struck four times at stated intervals. The smoking ritual 
now follows. When it is concluded, the ancestor-host rises to begin 
the basic ritual, which is interrupted at the end of the second part. 
Gourds and drum are passed to the East Band, whose basic ritual is 
also interrupted at the end of the second part. Now follows, first the 
initiation of the candidate into the Medicine Dance, and then the 
general shooting ritual. When the East leader has concluded, drum 
and gourds are passed to the North Band, whose basic ritual is not 
interrupted, as upon the preceding day. At the conclusion of the 
basic ritual of the North Band, the food-presentation ritual follows, 
then that of the smoking ritual, and finally the feast. After the feast, 
the leader of the West Band narrates the origin myth of the Medicine 
Dance, which is continued by the leader of the South Band. The 
presents are then distributed. After this, the basic ritual is continued 
by the leader of the West Band, followed by that of the South Band, 
and. finally drum and gourds are passed to the ancestor-host. He 
either finishes the third and fourth parts of the basic ritual, or takes 
drum and gourds to the fireplace. The exit ritual now begins, and 
at about sunset the entire ceremony of the Medicine Dance is over. 
On the whole, it must be said, that the main difference between (a) 
and (6) of Part IV setting aside the initiation, lies simply in the 
number of myths told and the greater length of the speeches. 


B. DESCRIPTION OF THE OJIBWA MIDEWIWIN 

As I shall have occasion to refer frequently to the Midewiwin of the 
Ojibwa and Menominee, a short summary of these two ceremonies 
will be inserted here. 

The Ojibwa Midewiwin is a society of shamans of both sexes. 
It is graded into four degrees, special initiation being required for 
each degree. The ritual of all the degrees seems to be the property of 
five shamans, — the four so-called ‘‘ mide-priests’’ and the preceptor. 
In the lodge the preceptor occupies a position to the side of the candi- 
date and the mide-priests sitting near the western entrance.! 

There are two methods of admission. A man may apply because 
in his fasting some manito connected with the Midewiwin has appeared 
to him, or he may take the place of an individual who has died while 
preparing for initiation. As soon as the candidate’s application has 
been accepted, a preceptor is selected, whose duty it is to instruct the 
new pupil in the mide teachings, and explain to him the meaning and 
origin of the regalia, the songs, and the origin of the Midewiwin itself, 


‘Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, vol. vii, p. 188, diagram. 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. 92.—12 
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by means of birch-bark records. The time required for this instruc- 
tion varies, depending upon the preceptor and the amount of payment. 
The knowledge required for each degree is definitely determined, and 
is imparted almost entirely during this preparatory instruction. When 
the candidate has acquired the specified information, and the required 
payments have been made, a four-nights’ preparation takes place, 
during which he takes four sweat-baths. At dawn of the day of ini- 
tiation he repairs to the sweat-lodge, clad in his best clothes, to await 
the arrival of his preceptor and the four officiating priests. 

The initiation ceremonies which follow are the same for the second, 
third, and fourth degrees in almost all details, except that those for the 
fourth are more elaborate. The first degree is like the others in its 
possession of a shooting ceremony and general speeches, but differs 
in elaboration and symbolism of the ritual. 

The shooting is performed by the four officiating mide; but it is 
only the leader of these four who succeeds in rendering the candidate 
unconscious. A candidate for the first degree is shot in the breast; 
one for the second, in the joints; and one for the third and fourth, 
in the joints and forehead. After he has been initiated, the candidate 
tries his power on all the members present. Indiscriminate shooting, 
as described among the Winnebago, only occurs at the initiation into 
the fourth degree. , 

To the Ojibwa the Midewiwin is the dramatization of the struggle 
of the bear-spirit with the evil spirit, bear, serpent, panther, etc. 
The candidate impersonates the good bear-spirit, and some mide 
sometimes take upon themselves the impersonation of the evil spirits.' 
In the ritual of the fourth degree, representing the complete initiation, 
the dramatization and its symbolistic interpretation are best shown. 
He who succeeds becomes correspondingly powerful in his profession. 
Hunters, warriors, and lovers have occasion to call upon him, and 
charms to counteract the evil effects of an enemy’s work are some- 
times sought.” 

The Ojibwa interpretation of the Midewiwin is seen in all its details 
in the birch-bark records.* A mide of the second degree can look 
into futurity; can hear what is transpiring at a distance; can touch, 
for good or for evil, friends and enemies at a distance, however remote; 
and has the ability to traverse all space in the accomplishment of his 
desires or duties. A bad mide of this degree has the power of assuming 
the form of any animal. In this guise he may destroy the life of his 
victim immediately, and then resume his human form and appear 
innocent of the crime. A “fourth-degree mide” is presumed to be 

‘Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, vol. vii. pp. 245, 255-274. 

2 Ibid., p. 257. 

3Jiid., pp. 167-181. 

‘Ibid., p. 168. 
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in a position to accomplish the greatest feats in necromancy and magic. 
He is not only endowed with the power of reading the thoughts and 
intentions of others, but also of calling forth the shadow (soul) and 
of retaining it within his grasp at pleasure. 

From the above it will be seen that the Midewiwin covered prac- 
tically all the religious and the shamanistic ideas of the Ojibwa. 


C. DESCRIPTION OF THE MENOMINEE MIDEWIWIN 


Among the Menominee, initiation generally takes place as a sub- 
stitution of one individual for one who has died, although any person 
who gives proof of eligibility is accepted. The former is by far 
the more common method. Generally a person makes the promise 
of procuring a substitute for some deceased member, and a favorite 
relative or dear friend of the deceased may be elected. There are 
four mide-priests who determine upon the candidacy and appoint an 
instructor. The instruction the candidate receives is confined to 
the knowledge of the remedies known to the instructor.!. Each remedy 
must be paid for separately. The four mide-priests select two sets 
of assistants and two ushers, who all play a prominent part in the 
ceremonies proper.” 

When a candidate is taking the place of a deceased member, the 
ceremonies begin at the grave of the latter,’ and, after a service which 
lasts from dusk of one day to dawn of the next, all proceed to the 
Midewiwin lodge. But only the four highest officiating medicine-men 
enter. After a ritual which consists of chants and speeches of welcome, 
and the passing of the drum from the first to the other three mide, 
the other members who are to take an active part enter. A short ritual 
then takes place, after which the second set of mide enter and another 
ritual follows. Then the ordinary and visiting mide enter, the former 
taking seats according to the phratries to which they belong; and the 
candidate, his nearest relations, and he who had promised to give the 
feast, enter with them and take seats near the mide of the first group. 
Finally the third set of mide enter. The seating in the lodge is, 
candidate, friends, etc., near the eastern end; first four mide, next 
to them; second set, on northern side near western entrance; and third 
set of mide, at the middle of the southern side. 

The ceremonies begin by calling the candidate forward to stand 
before the mide of the first group. His family and friends stand 
around him in a semicircle, dancing in time to the chanting and 
drumming. One of the mide begins a chant, at the end of which a 
pause occurs, and the candidate and friends resume their seats. The 

' Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, vol. xiv, p. 69. 


? Compare diagram, ibid., p. 75. 
3 Ibid, p. 75. 
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drum is passed in rotation to the second, third, and fourth mide. As 
they chant, the candidate, etc., stands before them. The last of the 
four then chants the origin myth of the Midewiwin. The drum is 
now passed to the mide who had chanted first. He continues the 
narration of the ritualistic myths. Drum and gourds are then passed 
from one mide to the other, and from the first set of mide to the third, 
until the circuit has been made. 

These ceremonies are continued through the night, although only 
the three sets of mide remain in the lodge all that time. Shortly 
after sunrise, almost all leave the lodge. When they return, prepara- 
tions are made for the initiation. The shooting of the candidate is 
performed by the second set of mide. The candidate, after recovering, 
makes the circuit of the lodge, shooting whomsoever he desires. The 
characteristics of this shooting ceremony are practically identical with 
those of the Winnebago. 


D. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RITUAL 


I. THE CoMMON ELEMENTs. — The common elements in the forego- 
ing ritualistic complexes are both general and specific in nature. We 
have, as general, an initiation ritual; and as specific, a shooting ritual. 
There are in addition, in the Central Algonkin and Winnebago group, 
other resemblances, such as similarities in the ethical teaching, in the 
details of the shooting ritual itself, and in the presence of the secret 
brush ritual. To the above must be added the fact that the songs 
of the Winnebago ceremonies are to a large extent in some Central 
Algonkin dialect. 

The meaning of these general similarities will be touched upon later. 
What I wish to insist upon here is, that if the ritualistic complexes 
are at all to be regarded as identical, this is so by reason of the presence 
in each of a shooting ritual. This identity is strengthened in each 
case by the association of this specific shooting ritual with the more 
general feature of initiation. The most dramatic phase in the main 
ceremony is this initiation and shooting complex; and it seems, there- 
fore, quite intelligible why the number of similar details thus asso- 
ciated together should have been interpreted as the historically pri- 
mary and basic elements. 

To postulate an historical identity, however, on the basis of a 
number of common elements, in the face of numerous and important 
differences, implies a specific attitude toward the nature and signifi- 
cance of the common elements in these ceremonies. We know, indeed, 
that almost all theoreticians place greater insistence upon the simi- 
larities than upon the differences in cultural phenomena. There is 
perhaps a natural tendency to do so. But quite apart from this 
tendency, there must likewise be certain definite reasons for such an 
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interpretation. It is essential, consequently, to understand at the 
very outset the theoretical justification of this position. 

II]. THE INTERPRETATION OF THE COMMON ELEMENTS — SCHURTZ’S 
THEORY. — This question has been taken up in extenso by Schurtz,! 
in his work on ‘‘Age Classes and Men’s Societies.”” Here, as well as 
in previous theoretical discussions, the presence of a number of simi- 
larities has been considered sufficient for establishing the identity of 
a group of ceremonies that admittedly possess a large number of 
specific peculiarities. But Schurtz gives us a detailed psychological 
exposition (and in this lies perhaps his superiority over others who 
have discussed the same subject) of the reasons which have prompted 
him to take a certain attitude toward these “similarities.” If 
Schurtz’s work is therefore selected in preference to that of others, 
it is because of the fact that, in addition to practically taking the same 
position as most of the other theoreticians, he has most clearly defined 
some of the assumptions underlying their position. 

Schurtz’s line of argument seems to have been the following. An 
investigation of civilized as well as of primitive organizations has 
disclosed a number of similarities. Their historical development is 
unknown; but the enormous distance separating them geographically, 
precludes the possibility that these similarities have been due either 
to borrowing or to dissemination from some one original centre. They 
must consequently be explained by assuming that they have devel- 
oped independently, as external manifestations of the unity of the 
human mind. We are thus led to the assumption accepted by most 
ethnologists to-day, that the human mind tends to express itself in 
similar modes of thought and action the world over. The variation 
in these modes is to be ascribed either to the differences in the nature 
of the geographical and social surroundings or to the emotional and 
intellectual individuality of different groups of people, or to both. 
We are, however, concerned here not so much with the variations as 
with the common modes of thought and action. It is consequently 
of prime importance to determine first the nature of these modes, 
their sequence, and the extent to which this sequence has been con- 
ditioned by the modes themselves. 

We start at the very outset with an implied assumption; for by 
‘sequence,”’ Schurtz distinctly understood an ordered sequence. His 
work is primarily an attempt to determine what this ordered sequence 
has been, and how it has been determined. The norm of organization 
in which the human race expressed itself primarily, is, according to 
him, the age-group. Owing to the historical development of various 
cultural areas, it is no longer possible to detect this ‘ primary element;” 
and he consequently finds it necessary to demonstrate its existence 
from another point of view, which is essentially psychological. 


‘ 


' Heinrich Schurtz, Altersklassen und Mannerbunde, 1902; cf. especially pp. 1-82. 
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The development of the age-group has followed a very definite 
sequence — definite, because it has been determined by certain in- 
herent tendencies of the human mind. These tendencies are ‘the 
instinct for association”! (Geselligkeitstrieb) and ‘‘ the sexual instinct”’ 
(Geschlechtstrieb). Granting the existence of these two tendencies, 
we have then to inquire how they have conditioned the essential 
similarities in the evolution of our social life, and the forms in which 
that social life has expressed itself. 

There are two possible assumptions. We may assume that at a 
certain stage of cultural development groups of people possessed no 
social individuality sufficiently strong to determine their own develop- 
ment, and that the Geselligkeitstrieb and Geschlechtstrieb alone, or 
reinforced by other factors, were sufficiently strong to condition devel- 
opment along certain lines; or we may, on the other hand, assume that 
the primary modes in which people have expressed themselves are 
necessarily of so simple and generalized a type, that they always were 
the same. Schurtz has practically assumed a stage in human develop- 
ment when the individuality of the component units of a social group 
was at a minimum; when there was, so to say, a “group mind,” 
whose initial development is most easily explained by the influence 
of inherent tendencies. It must be said, in fairness to Schurtz, that 
the other alternative mentioned above was probably also in his mind. 
However, he seems to have elaborated his theory with the first alter- 
native constantly before his eyes. 

This unexpressed assumption is of the greatest possible moment 
in Schurtz’s interpretation, because it immediately establishes a 
certain fixity for his primary norm; and excluding as it does the 
possibility of variation, because the two tendencies, as constants, are 
acting upon social groups whose component members have a minimum 
of individuality, brings it about that the same primary norm must be 
simple and generalized in its nature. 

Schurtz has thus given us a psychological milieu, and we must now 
proceed to investigate what are the specific norms of development, 
the method by which these norms have been determined, the nature 
of their sequence, and how this sequence has been absolutely condi- 
tioned. The first two of these points become clearer if we attack the 
question of sequence first. 

It is apparent from Schurtz’s work that to him the necessity for 
an ordered sequence was self-evident. This acceptance of an ordered 
sequence as axiomatic was conditioned primarily by the fact that he 
implied at the very outset that the ordered sequence present in the 
evolution of biological phenomena was to be found in an essentially 





! Wherever the phrase “instinct for association”’ is used, it is an attempt to render 
the German Geselligkeiistriebd. 
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comparable manner in the development of civilization. In the same 
way Schurtz’s use of the terms “‘highest’’ and “lowest” and of “‘inter- 
mediate stages’’ is only inadequately explained when regarded as 
derived from the study of history. Neither can we assume that these 
terms were merely a reflection of the conclusion he had drawn from a 
comparison of the palpable differences between Europeans and 
‘primitive’ people. His whole treatment of ‘‘intermediate stages,” 
and of the factors he calls to his aid in explaining them, — such as 
divergences due to variations from a type, vestiges, functional changes, 
— these are all strictly biological not merely in their terminology, but 
likewise in their general connotation. 

The justification for equating the processes which have played a 
large part in historical and biological evolution seemed, indeed, ap- 
parent. In the cultural history of any people, we find elements splitting 
up and giving rise to innumerable variations. In this divergence we 
meet again and again with two phenomena, — first, that of the general 
decay of cultural elements, of their total disappearance in some cases 
and of their persistence as vestigial remains in others; and, secondly, 
that of the incessant change, of the re-adjustment and re-interpretation 
of cultural phenomena, so that elements often take upon themselves 
functions which they originally did not possess, while these original 
functions are either partially or totally obscured. Numerous other 
points, more specific in nature, could be adduced to demonstrate more 
fully the essential similarity of cultural and biological phenomena. 

The comparability of the data of civilization and biology brought 
in its train, however, the natural corollary that the general course of 
their development was the same. Such an assumption fitted in 
admirably with the psychological presuppositions of Schurtz, and with 
the inferences he felt justified in drawing from the historical data. 
Neither Schurtz, nor, for that matter, any theoretician of his time, 
ever made any attempt to prove that the method of biological evolution 
was the same as that of the historical. It was commonly assumed to 
have been the same; but, quite apart from this acceptance of a fact 
that seemed to need no proof, the similarity in the evolution of bio- 
logical and historical phenomena was by implication conditioned by 
his psychological assumptions. The number of norms are necessarily 
reduced to a minimum when inherent tendencies are acting on a 
‘group mind,” for it would be tacitly admitting a large range for 
personal individuality, to assume the existence of many norms; but 
if there are only a few norms, or, as Schurtz concludes, one norm, — 
that of the age-group, — variations can only have arisen as differentia- 
tions of this norm, due to influences either from within or from without. 

We are consequently reduced to a condition exactly parallel to 
that which we find, according to the theory of evolution, in biology. 
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Variations are the result of a differentiation of some unit. It is the 
object, in the classification of biological data, to demonstrate, by 
means of a series of ascending forms, the evolution of the most 
highly differentiated from the least differentiated. In thus arranging 
the data, it followed that the least-differentiated forms contained the 
simple general manifestations of life, and that at the same time the 
most highly-differentiated forms likewise contained all these simple 
general manifestations, although they were here, as a rule, so changed 
as to be entirely obscured, if not unrecognizable. 

In a manner almost exactly parallel to the above, Schurtz sought 
to classify the phenomena of social organization. The highest must 
contain within itself the simple and general phenomena of the lowest 
form. Having thus demonstrated to his satisfaction the existence 
and the necessity of an ordered sequence, he turned his attention to 
demonstrating that this sequence was psychologically as well as his- 
torically conditioned. His line of argument here can best be shown by 
analyzing the first few chapters of his book. 

At the basis of all social organizations lie two elementary forces,— 
the “instinct for association’’ and the “sexual instinct.’’ The sexual 
instinct is primary, because it is obviously an essential condition of 
life. The instinct for association is secondary in so far as its expression 
in outward form isconcerned. Itis asold as the sexual instinct; but, 
since at the initial stage of human development the sexual instinct 
is so strong a force, the instinct of association had no observable 
influence on the actions of men. 

The forms of social organization which the sexual instinct conditions 
are those based upon certain kinds of blood relationship. These forms 
are primary. To establish the priority of the forms thus imposed 
by blood relationship, we have but to remember that, as the relation- 
ship of individuals to one another preceded everything else, so the 
social forms based upon blood relationship must have preceded all 
other social forms. We are therefore to regard as the earliest stage 
of social organization that of groups bound together by blood rela- 
tionship. But what has been the force differentiating these groups? 
Obviously not the same sexual instinct that his caused the formation of 
these primary groups. To explain the factors that have caused this dif- 
ferentiation we must call to our aid two phenomena, — first, that of 
sexual solidarity; and, secondly, that of the instinct for association. 

Sexual solidarity has its roots in the nature of man and woman, 
and is possessed by them in equal intensity. The instinct for associa- 
tion is, however, a specifically masculine trait. It is found among 
women only in a minimal degree. An important corollary follows 
from this fact: If women societies are found anywhere, they are to be 
considered merely as imitations of men’s societies. If women are 
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found as members in a society, this is to be regarded as secondary and 
purely’ adventitious. These, and some more specific points to be 
enumerated later, must be borne in mind continually, as Schurtz 
makes a far-reaching use of them. 

The instinct for association, he goes on to say, expresses itself, 
however, between those of like interests; that is, between those who 
would most likely be of the same age. It is not likely, for instance, 
to occur between married and unmarried men. We have here two 
apparently organically determined classes. In the earliest stages of 
social development, however, when the norms of social expression 
conditioned by the sexual instinct were still of paramount importance, 
insistence was most naturally placed upon the most important stage 
of man’s physiological development, — the age of puberty. The strong 
line of demarcation between the period preceding and following sexual 
maturity was so ever-present a fact to the mind of primitive man, that 
it found expression in the multitude of initiatory rites. In these 
initiatory rites we have another of the specific ‘‘symptoms’”’ with which 
we shall have to deal afterward. 

When the instinct for association developed more strongly, the.-dif- 
ferences due to age, plus the physiological factor, conditioned the 
natural formation of two classes,—one of men before puberty, and 
one of men after puberty. This natural twofold division was also 
strengthened by another factor; for until the age of puberty, boys 
were under the influence of women, and were therefore to be reckoned 
as one with them. 

The three groups—men before puberty, unmarried men after 
puberty, and married men — are thus built upon the basis of age dis- 
tinction and common interest. They are the norms of primitive social 
organization, and, as we have seen, their origin is due to inherited 
instincts. By implication Schurtz has here also assumed the existence 
of a definite sequence; for the division into pre- and post-puberty groups 
is a consequence of the sexual instinct, and is therefore primary. 
Differentiation into the groups of married and unmarried men there- 
upon followed; but the initiation, which is synchronous with the age 
of sexual maturity, has introduced another factor, that of promiscuous 
sexual intercourse; and the regulation that this has demanded is 
found outwardly expressed in the ‘‘men’s house.”” The common 
interests that drew men together into groups have thus far been those 
conditioned largely by age. In the development of society, however, 
interests became more and more diversified, and resulted, first, in the 
disappearance of the age factor as the essential element for associations, 
and, secondly, in the necessity for more closely organized units with 
specific characteristics. To obtain this close organization, one of the 
essential elements was secrecy, and thus developed out of the ‘‘ men’s 
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house”’’ those innumerable clubs and secret societies which we find 
so common to-day. : 

In such manner we have constructed an ascending evolutionary 
series. It must not be forgotten that in such a series the highest 
stage is but a differentiated lower stage. It must likewise be remem- 
bered that there is a tendency for intermediate stages to leave vestigial 
remains wherever they developed into higher stages. We may con- 
sequently expect to find traces of ‘‘age groups’’ and ‘‘ men’s houses”’ 
all over the world. In addition, we must remember that a number of 
‘‘symptoms’’ — such as “the exclusion of women”’ from a society, the 
presence of ‘‘an initiation,’’ of ‘“‘degrees,’’ and of ‘‘secrecy’’— have 
always been associated with certain stages of growth. They may 
serve us for criteria of this growth and of the stages thereof, and they 
constitute proofs of historical identity. They will often appear 
unassociated with the definite stage assigned to them; but that is 
immaterial, for their almost universal presence is a sufficient guaranty 
of their significance. It is not necessary to inquire into their indi- 
vidual significance among definite societies, because a negative answer 
would prove nothing, as differences from the general scheme outlined 
can be interpreted most easily in terms of some functional change. 

It must of course be remembered that the various points of view 
from which Schurtz approached his problem were so inextricably inter- 
woven, that it is unwarranted to assume that every position he took 
was as distinctly analyzed as I have attempted to show. 

From two points of view, a psychological and a biological one, 
Schurtz obtained similar conclusions. It is now only necessary, after 
we have seen how he established his psychological milieu and his 
sequence of norms, to investigate the manner in which he approached 
the ethnological data themselves. 

Schurtz claims to have reached his interpretation from an inductive 
study of the available data. We have seen that there is good reason 
to suppose that he approached the data with certain preconceptions, 
the most important of which was the necessity of ‘“‘ascending stages”’ in 
the evolution of society. He had to determine, before everything else, 
the initial stage of social evolution, and to look for it or for as close an 
approximation to it as might still be found to-day. However, as 
soon as we accept what Schurtz thought were the necessary conse- 
quences of the two tendencies, — of the instinct for association and of 
the sexual instinct,— obviously, then, that organization which conforms 
closest to the conditions there imposed would be the most primitive. 

He thereupon found himself confronted with the relatively easy 
task of finding such an organization. He found it in Australia, and 
selected it as the starting-point of his series. In justice to Schurtz 
and other theoreticians, it should, however, be said that the Australian 
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cultures impressed many then, and continue to impress many now, 
as cultures that either had been stunted in their growth, or had 
developed only as far as the most primitive stages. From that point 
on, the construction of a series was a simple task. 

Such, in brief, is the position of Schurtz. 

He wished to convey the impression that his theory was based 
entirely upon an inductive study of the data; but we have seen that, 
by means of two powerful tendencies, he in reality based his interpreta- 
tion upon a deductive study. He does, it is true, claim that the exist- 
ence of these tendencies was established inductively; but even if we 
were to grant this, it is apparent that he subsequently disassociated 
the tendencies from the data, and used them as new entities from 
which to re-interpret the facts. 

It has been pointed out before that Schurtz did not believe that the 
absence of any or all of the ‘“‘symptoms”’ constituted an argument 
against his theory. In the same way, any evidences of convergent 
evolution, of the appearance of ‘“‘symptoms”’ of higher stages asso- 
ciated with those of a lower stage, would not militate against his 
position. Such phenomena were to be regarded as purely adventitious. 
Dissemination of cultures, he held, was possible; but, although simi- 
larities due to such an agency might obscure the normal development, 
this normal development could hardly be fundamentally disarranged 
thereby. 


The theory of Schurtz might be examined from” two points of 
view. One might critically examine the validity of the assumptions 
per se, and the justifiability of his inferences; or one might temporarily 
lay aside the theory entirely, and examine the data individually. 
It is the latter method of approach that I shall here adopt. 

With this purpose in view, I have selected for examination and inter- 
pretation the data furnished by the Ojibwa-Menominee Midewiwin, 
the Winnebago Medicine Dance, and the Omaha Shell and Pebble 
Societies. The investigation of specific data will, however, not have 
any general validity, unless it can be shown that their specific content 
is the result of certain very general psychological tendencies. 

The common elements in the ceremonial complexes have led to the 
predication of their identity, and it will be best therefore to begin 
our study with an analysis of them. 


Ill. THe SHootinGc RituaL.—It might perhaps be expedient, 
before discussing the phenomena of “‘shooting”’ in general, to analyze 
what is supposed to be its precise nature among the various tribes 
possessing it in one form or another. Generally speaking, the essential 
idea lies in the simulation of being shot by a missile, and re-acting by 
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simulating muscular contractions until the individual falls prone upon 
the ground. The general theory of the Ojibwa-Menominee and of the 
Winnebago is, that death must thereupon normally result, but that 
certain conditions may change this fatal effect into one of temporary 
unconsciousness. Among the Omaha, the simulated death is inter- 
preted as the dramatic representation of the death of certain persons 
known in the ceremony of the Shell Society as ‘‘children.’’ Among 
the Santee Dakota, it seems to have had no very definite meaning.' 

The Ojibwa,? Menominee,’ Winnebago, and Dakota are at one in 
interpreting the effects of the shooting as the result of the magical 
powers inherent in the missile used. Efficiency in shooting, however, 
depends not merely upon the missile, but also upon the shaman using 
it. According to the esoteric interpretation of the Winnebago, the 
specific results could only be obtained by being a member of the 
Medicine Dance. There are indications that this specific efficacy was 
associated with the general magical power of shamans, —a power that 
had been obtained through personal visions, not in any way connected 
with this society. For the Ojibwa-Menominee, this latter seems to 
have been by far the more important source for efficacy. For example, 
the otter-skin bag could be used with the same effect quite apart 
from the performances of the Midewiwin. In the Omaha ceremonies 
it is not quite clear exactly what renders the shooting efficacious, 
and whether the result is inherent in the magical power of the missile. 

In all the ritualistic complexes there are variations both as to the 
manner in which the shooting is done, and as to the portion of the 
body aimed at. Excluding the Omaha societies, these variations in all 
cases depend upon the status of membership. The Ojibwa-Menominee 
shooting is in nature and in interpretation quite similar to that of the 
Winnebago; while the Omaha presents a number of variations from 





the type. 

In the Ojibwa-Menominee ceremonies the shooting ritual is always 
associated with the admission of a new member. This includes, of 
course, also the initiation of individuals into higher degrees, wherever 
such exist. The shooting is done principally by the newly initiated 
individual, because he is supposeu to be trying his powers. There 
occurs, besides this, a general shooting, in which all members indulge, 
and which is supposed to increase their shooting powers. The 
strengthening of their power is supposed to resist the effects of the 
shot. Among the Omaha this general shooting is unassociated with 
initiation, while among the Winnebago it is found associated both with 
initiation and with the basic ceremony. It is therefore of considerable 

1 S. R. Riggs, Dakota Grammar and Texts. 

? Hoffman, in Annual Report of Bureau of American Ethnology, vol. vii. 


3 Jbid., vol. xiv. 
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importance to understand what relation this general shooting ritual 
bears to the specific shooting associated with initiation. Shooting 
is either an element primarily associated with initiation, and after- 
wards separated, or it is some general element that has become 
associated with any of a large number of other cultural elements. 
In order to determine this, we have next to examine with what ele- 
ments shooting becomes associated. 

Among the Kwakiutl! there is a dance in which an individual 
(ma’maq’a) throws disease into the people. This disease is repre- 
sented by some object, either a stick or a harpoon-head. The shooting 
has precisely the same effect as in the Medicine Dance. No associ- 
ation of shooting of any kind occurs with initiation into a society. 

The Kwakiutl example brings up the real question involved in 
the shooting. To what extent is the shooting ritual of the Medicine 
Dance of the Winnebago merely one of the forms of disease-throwing 
which is so common a practice of sympathetic magic? The Central 
Algonkin Midewiwin are really loose associations of men and women, 
whose powers are obtained more from individual revelations obtained 
outside of the Midewiwin than from the benefits of membership in 
that society. Shamanistic practices appear to form an integral part 
of this society. But apart from this, the shooting of disease, or of 
any malignant power, at an enemy, is an extremely common feature 
among the Central Algonkin as it is among all other American shamans. 
The question that presents itself is, whether the shooting, as found 
in the Ojibwa-Menominee and Winnebago Medicine Societies, is not 
one aspect of this same general shamanistic practice. 

To judge from the speeches and the songs of these societies, the 
main religious function is to obtain the power to resist the influence 
of the shot. The muscular contortions and the various movements 
the individual shot at goes through, are intended to be symbolical of 
this resistance. What the members expect to obtain are powers 
sufficiently strong to resist any malignant influences that they might 
meet in the general course of a lifetime; that is, we are dealing with a 
very general manifestation of shamanism, and we ought therefore not 
to be surprised to find it wherever shamanism occurs, either entirely 
unassociated, or associated with a large number of different elements. 
We find it unassociated in a large number of places scattered over 
North America. Among the Kwakiutl it is associated with a certain 
dance; among the Central Algonkin and Winnebago, with initiation. 
If it can now be shown that among the Omaha, and among the Winne- 
bago also, we find it again in a different association, then the association 
of shooting with an initiation ritual will have to be regarded as one 


' Boas, The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians 
(Annual Report of the U. S. National Museum for 1895, p. 485). 
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of a number of complexes into which shooting has entered. Whether, 
in a specific case, shooting, or the initiation-shooting complex, is 
historically related to a similar ritual among other tribes, is a question 
that only direct historical evidence or a strong historical probability 
can determine. The presence of shooting in a number of different 
ceremonies, however, will not in itself demonstrate any relationship 
between these ceremonies. 

We will now examine the nature of the complex with which shooting 
is associated in the night division of the general ceremony of the 
Winnebago Medicine Dance and in the Omaha Pebble and Shell 
Society. 

A large number of the societies among the Winnebago and Omaha 
are based on the common possession of revelations from the same 
animal. We may have a society ‘‘of those who have had communica- 
tion with the Thunders,” or with the Nights, or with the Grizzly Bear, 
or what not. The bond of such a society is generally expressed out- 
wardly, by the possession of some “gift’’ which is intimately connected 
with the animal, be it a head-dress, a tail, facial decorations, or the 
right to the use of a certain drum, etc. The only society among 
the Winnebago where no revelation is required for admission is the 
Medicine Dance. There are, however, a number of elements which 
connect the Medicine Dance with the other type of society so common 
among the Winnebago. For instance, there isan outward mark of mem- 
bership; namely, the otter-skin and the “ migis.”’' . On the warpath the 
Winnebago wraps the otter-skin around his shoulder to signify that, as a 
member of the Medicine Dance, he is protected from the attacks of 
his enemies. In the shooting ritual of the night division of the general 
ceremony of the Medicine Dance, and in the Medicine Feast, there 
are a number of features similar to those of the Winnebago Buffalo, 
Grizzly Bear, Night, etc., Societies. From the point of view of organi- 
zation, the only difference would seem to be, that, instead of a common 
bond lying in a supernatural communication, it lies here in the mutual 
shooting. If we wished to describe the Medicine Dance in terms of 
Winnebago society norms, we might call it a “‘society of those who 
shoot one another.’’ The shooting forms an integral part of the 
ritualistic complex, much in the same way as do the set songs and the 
set speeches. In the basic ritual of the day ceremony, the shooting 
occurs in two combinations, — on the one hand, as an initiation-shoot- 
ing-complex, set off more or less from the general ceremony; and, on 
the other hand, in a complex that is a repetition of one which occurs 
at night, and which forms unquestionably the basic portion of the 

! Migis is the Ojibwa term for the shell used in the Midewiwin. It is employed here 
asa convenient term to designate the objects used by the Winnebago and Omaha in shoot- 
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entire Medicine Dance. We will return to a discussion of this sub- 
sequently. 

Shooting in the Omaha Pebble and Shell Societies is associated 
precisely in the same manner as in the basic ritual of the Medicine 
Dance. In the Pebble Society we have, as a matter of fact, exactly 
the condition which we assumed might perhaps be the correct inter- 
pretation of the Medicine Dance. The society is named ‘Those who 
shoot the Pebble.”’ In the Shell Society the bond of union is simi- 
larly the shooting, the society being called ‘‘Those who shoot with 
a Shell.”’ 

It therefore seems quite probable, taking into account the fact that 
three Siouan (one Winnebago and two Omaha) societies present a 
shooting feature in their basic rituals, that this ritualistic complex is 
a general characteristic of this area. To sum up, a shooting ritual 
has entered into a complex quite different from that existing among the 
Kwakiutl, Central Algonkin Midewiwin, and in one part of the day 
ceremony of the Winnebago Medicine Dance. We must therefore 
conclude that the association of shooting with initiation is merely 
one of many possible associations, and that the shooting found in 
the basic complex must be regarded as historically different from the 
shooting found in the initiation complex. 

Returning to the question of shooting as associated with an initia- 
tion ritual, it must be granted that it is somewhat improbable that 
this particular association ‘should have arisen independently among 
two tribes living in closely contiguous geographical areas. We may 
therefore assume that the Winnebago either borrowed from the Central 
Algonkin, or vice versa. All indications point to the former as having 
been the case. 

The shooting, then, as found in the societies discussed, is merely 
one phase of sympathetic magic. A cultural element common to a 
very large area has become associated with a special significance and 
with special ceremonies. For the cultural areas discussed, this as- 
sociation seems to have developed into two types of complexes, — 
the shooting-initiation complex of the Central Algonkin, and the basic 
complex of the Omaha and Winnebago. 


IV. THe INITIATION RiTuAL.— The elements common to the Central 
Algonkin Midewiwin and to the Winnebago Medicine Dance consist 
of two parts,—aninitiation and a shooting. Of these, the shooting 
was shown to have been a more or less free element, capable among 
other tribes of entering into an indefinite number of associations; that, 
indeed, in the Medicine Dance itself, it had become associated with 
two different ritualistic complexes. We have already examined the 
shooting ritual; and we will therefore proceed to examine the initiation 
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ritual, in order to understand its precise significance and its position 
in the general ceremony and in the complete ceremonial complex of 
the Medicine Dance. 

1. Ojibwa-Menominee.— The simplicity of the organization of the 
Ojibwa-Menominee Midewiwin impresses one at a glance. Only a small 
number of individuals take active part. It is similarly impossible 
to discern any elaborate ritual. A few ritualistic myths are told, 
some songs sung, speeches delivered, and then preparations are 
made for the shooting of the novice. The ceremony practically ends 
as soon as the shooting terminates. In this semi-public performance 
there is practically only one ritualistic complex, that of the shooting- 
initiation. The only purpose of this complex seems likewise to be 
the initiation of an individual into the Midewiwin. 

This initiation ritual, we know, is only the terminal element in a 
long course of instruction which the novice must go through. It is 
during this instruction that the specific teachings and practices of the 
Midewiwin are elucidated, and it is then that the. symbolism used in 
the bark records is explained. 

These teachings and practices, apart from some ethical teachings 
of the most general nature, vary with each mide. In each case the 
novice is taught the mide’s individual songs, his particular tricks and 
practices, his specific herbs, and the uses to which he puts them. 
The bond connecting the teaching of the mides is of the loosest nature. 

When the instruction is over (and it is over as soon as the novice 
has exhausted the wealth he expects to spend in each particular case), 
the novice is ready for initiation. But into what is he really being 
initiated? It would seem purely into the powers purchased from a 
certain mide. If this particular mide did not chance to be a member 
of the Midewiwin, the same or an extremely similar method of trans- 
ference of personal powers would be gone through. In other words, 
the novice is being initiated into the status of a mide. If one may 
speak of any formal initiation here, it consists in giving to the new 
mide some object which is generally regarded as a symbol of the pre- 
ceptor’s power. It may be a medicine-pouch, or herbs, or anything, 
in fact. But is this not precisely what takes place at the initiation 
into the Midewiwin? There, a person is presented with the “ migis”’ 
and otter-skin bag, which is symbolical of the powers of a certain 
type of shaman, the mide. 

The Midewiwin, from this point of view, is hardly a society at all. 
It does, nevertheless, possess some of the essential characteristics of a 
society: a number of individuals form a rather definite unit, owing to 
their possessing in common a number of ritualistic myths, a symbol 
and common status, in the eyes of outsiders. 

As a society, the Midewiwin presents no such unit as does the 
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definite organization of the Winnebago Medicine Dance or the Omaha 
Shell and Pebble Societies. The bond of unity in the Midewiwin lies 
in the fact that all members are mide. An individual is a mide, 
however, not by reason of membership in the Midewiwin. The 
powers that make him a mide have nothing to do with the Midewiwin 
at all. They are purely personal. The Midewiwin is primarily, then, 
an association of mide; not of individuals who have become mide 
because they belong to that society. It is because of this fact that 
the individuality of the members is so potent a factor, and it is because 
of this fact that no strong ceremonial unit exists. Itisfor the same 
reason that initiation into the society presents, in all its essentials, 
the picture of a normal transference of individual mide power. 

Historically I do not doubt that it really is such a transference. 
As the idea of the Midewiwin as a ceremonial unit developed more 
definitely, the individual transference of the individual mide power 
may have become associated with initiation into the Midewiwin itself. 
It is perfectly natural, when all the mide became members of the Mide- 
wiwin, that the transference of power should not have been thought 
of apart from the society to which the mide belonged. It thus fol- 
lowed that obtaining knowledge from a mide would be synonymous 
with joining the Midewiwin. 

As the Midewiwin grew in popularity, and as all the mide and a 
majority of the other members of the tribe joined it, there came to 
be associated with it certain specific benefits, that had in themselves 
nothing at all to do with the mide, but which were generally charac- 
teristic of Central Algonkin culture. The association of these specific 
benefits played necessarily an important part in the history of the 
society, because it meant that an individual, in joining the society, 
obtained much more than certain mide powers. He obtained, in fact, 
all the mide powers, plus those specific benefits which membership 
in the Midewiwin now brought with it. Through the transference of 
the objects symbolical of the mide’s power,— ‘‘the migis’’ and the 
otter-skin bag, — shooting now initiated him not only into the status 
of a mide, but also into that of a member of a society with an esoteric 
ritual. The shooting itself no longer bore the impress of a general 
shamanistic practice, but stood as a symbol of initiation into a society. 
At the transference of individual shamanistic power, shooting did 
not occur. It must consequently have become associated with initia- 
tion when the loose union of the mide developed into a more or less 
definite society. 

Summing up briefly, we may be justified in saying that the initiation 
ritual of the Ojibwa-Menominee Midewiwin is a transference of indi- 
vidual power as found among the individual mide, modified by the 
addition of another element, the shooting-incident. The initiation 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. 92.—13 
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can in no way be regarded as necessarily associated with shooting, 
but this association will have to be regarded as simply a characteristic 
of the Central Algonkin Midewiwin. In other words, just as “shoot- 
ing’’ may enter into an indefinite number of associations, conditioned 
by the cultural individuality of an area, so initiation may similarly 
enter into an indefinite number of combinations. 

2. Shell Society.—In the Shell Society of the Omaha there is no 
specific initiation ceremony. According to the origin legend, an 
animal appears to a family consisting of father, mother, and four 
children, and helps them to obtain food. They, in order to show their 
gratitude, offer him their children. The children are subsequently 
shot and killed. As they lie on the shore of a lake, four tremendous 
waves sweep them away. They afterwards emerge from the midst 
of the lake, and assure their parents that, although they are dead, 
they are quite content, and they would advise them to put off their 
mourning, return to their own tribe, and form a society. They could 
obtain new members by selling to other people the powers they had 
obtained. The shooting that occurs in the ceremony proper, and 
which is interpreted by the Omaha as a dramatic representation of the 
shooting of the four children, has nothing to do with initiation into 
the society. Initiation consists entirely in the transference of certain 
knowledge and symbols by one of the owners of the society to any 
individual who is considered eligible, and who has paid the requisite 
price. 

As a matter of fact, only members are shot. The shooting, what- 
evet may have been its original significance, is here but one element 
in an intricate ritualistic complex similar to the basic ritual of the 
Winnebago Medicine Dance. Its purpose seems to be exclusively that 
of ‘“‘strengthening’’ the powers of the members. 

Anything approaching the dramatic initiation into the Midewiwin 
does not exist. Admission into the society is in no way connected 
with the shooting ritual, although the shooting ritual is actually found 
in the society. 

3. Pebble Society.— The nature of initiation into the Pebble Society 
is not definitely knowr. As membership, however, depends upon 
supernatural communications from the same animal, it probably is the 
same as that found among other Omaha societies of the same kind. 
Initiation would thus consist in the obtaining of the supernatural 
communication itself. Every person who has had a supernatural 
communication with a spirit —in this particular case, the water spirit 
—§is eligible for membership into the society. Shooting is found, but 
it is in no way connected with admission or initiation into the society. 
It has, it would seem, practically the same significance as in the Shell 
Society. 
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4. Medicine Dance. — In the Winnebago Medicine Dance, member- 
ship does not depend upon supernatural communication of any kind, 
but must be purchased from the leader of one of the five bands. A 
long preparation is necessary, lasting in olden times as long as four 
vears. The individual is then initiated into certain of the teachings 
of the society. It makes no difference into which of the five bands 
he is initiated. The knowledge he obtains will, to all intents and 
purposes, be the same, excluding certain songs. This does not mean, 
of course, that there may not be information belonging to the member 
as an individual, which is taught to the novice; but it is understood 
that any powers belonging specifically to an individual, and which 
the novice wishes to purchase, have primarily no connection with the 
society. As every leader is likely to be a prominent shaman as well 
as a member of the Medicine Dance, it would be quite impossible to 
draw a hard and fast line between what belongs specifically to him as 
a shaman, and what belongs to him as a member of the Medicine 
Dance. However, it is generally understood that a leader is initiating 
an individual into those powers that are the special property of the 
society. 

As among the Ojibwa-Menominee, initiation is accompanied by a 
formal transfer of a ‘‘shell”’ and of an otter-skin bag. Externally 
the general ceremony of the Medicine Dance might consequently be 
regarded as similar to the semi-public ceremony of the Midewiwin. 
There are two features, however, which stand out prominently in the 
general ceremony of the former, which must be explained before we 
can accept this external similarity as real. They are, first, the peculiar 
position of the initiation ritual of the general ceremony; and, secondly, 
the presence of another ritual, the basic ritual, and the importance 
it assumes. ; 

Precisely the same ritual that we found among the Ojibwa-Menomi- 
nee —the initiation-shooting complex; that is, initiation associated 
with shooting, the transference of the otter-skin bag and of a shell, 
plus a number of incidental elements — occurs in the general ceremony. 
This complex intervenes between the performance of the basic ritual by 
the North and West Bands. There is absolutely nothing in the basic 
ritual preceding or following the initiation that could possibly be inter- 
preted as a preparation for the latter. As it is found there, the initiation 
seems quite out of place, and conveys forcibly the impression of being 
intrusive. The general ceremony is by no means terminated when 
initiation is over; but the West Band continues with its performance 
of the basic ritual as though there had been no interruption, even 
though the interval between North’s and West’s performance of the 
basic ritual generally lasts a number of hours. The initiation ritual 
is, on the whole, treated as an incidental feature. It can certainly 
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not be the main or most important ritual of the general ceremony. 
As a matter of fact, it occurs only in the day ritual of that ceremony. 
In the night ritual it is absent. A ritual of which shooting is one of 
the essential features occurs in the latter, but, as we shall see later, 
this has nothing to do with the initiation. 

That the shell and the shooting are unquestionably considered 
necessary and essential for initiation, is borne out conclusively by 
the numerous references in the speeches.. We must therefore not 
permit the position of the initiation ritual in the general ceremony 
to interfere with its interpretation as a real initiation into the society. 
However, this position may have been due to secondary causes. It 
is quite impossible to determine them definitely now; but it is possible, 
by studying the significance and nature of the basic ritual, to explain 
to a very large extent the reason for the position of the initiation ritual. 

The basic ritual is a definite ceremonial complex, which constitutes 
the most conspicuous unit of the Medicine Dance. Both in the 
night and the day ritual of the general ceremony, each individual 
band repeats it, and in both cases the ceremony terminates as soon 
as the last band has finished it. A number of other rituals separate 
the various performances of the basic ritual, and even intervene be- 
tween the separate constituent elements of the ritual itself. In each 
case, nevertheless, the basic ritual is continued as soon as the disturbing 
ritual has been removed. It is for these reasons that it seems to me 
unquestionable that we are dealing here with the essential ritualistic 
unit of the general ceremony. What strengthens this impression is the 
fact that a ritualistic complex similar in its general nature, although 
not in the component elements of which it is made up, is found in 
almost all the other societies of the Winnebago. In the Buffalo, 
Grizzly Bear, Ghost, and Night Societies, there is a basic ritual of 
essentially the same functions and significance. In all these societies, 
likewise, objects of specific value to the members are passed from one 
individual to another; and this “passing’’ is accompanied by songs, 
speeches, and ritualistic details. Although the complex differs for 
each society, it nevertheless presents a definite ritualistic unit, which 
must be repeated by each person, or each band belonging to the 
society, as the case may be. 

To judge from the general tenor of the speeches, the purpose of the 
ritual in every one of these societies is the ‘‘strengthening’’ of powers 
obtained in a vision. Now, the tenor of the speeches in the basic 
ritual of the Medicine Dance is precisely of the same nature; and 
as we have there, in addition, the characteristic passing of the “‘ bless- 
ing,’’— that is, the passing of the drum, the gourds, and the associate 
actions, speeches, songs, and dances; in other words, the means of 
assuring the continuance and the strengthening of the specific powers, 
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—there can be little doubt that the basic ritual is essentially the 
same for all these societies. 

Of course, the demonstration that the basic ritual is at present 
the main and most important ritual in the Medicine Dance, does not 
prove that it is historically primary. There are, however, a number 
of facts that speak in favor of this assumption. In the first place, 
it is undoubtedly the characteristic ceremonial complex of all Winne- 
bago societies, and likewise of a large number of societies among 
other Siouan tribes; and, secondly, it is associated with an organization 
that is typical of other Winnebago societies. It differs from these 
primarily in the fact that membership is purchased, and not obtained 
through supernatural communication from some animal. Even the 
absence of the customary manner of admission might perhaps be 
hypothetically accounted for, for we have an interesting instance of 
the disappearance of the ‘‘vision’’ qualification in the Night Dance. 
The Night Dance, now known as the Sore-Eye Dance, previously 
required for admission a vision from the night spirits. This qualifica- 
tion has now disappeared, and its place has been taken by purchase, 
pure and simple, as in the case of the Medicine Dance. Now, it is 
possible that the same development may have taken place for the 
Medicine Dance. In the absence of any such positive evidence, 
however, as has been adduced for the Night Dance, this assumption 
can only be regarded as a possible explanation. 

If the basic ritual is to be regarded as the principal and characteristic 
feature of the Medicine Dance and as historically primary, then the 
intrusive character of the initiation ritual may be explained by regard- 
ing it as secondarily associated. Weare ofcourse in no position to say 
in what way this association occurred, and we are therefore not in a 
position to tell whether the initiation ritual was associated from the 
very beginning in such a way as to perform the functions of a normal 
initiation into a society, or whether it was at first a purely adventitious 
addition with no special significance. 

If it was regarded from the very beginning as an initiation, there 
seems no reason why it should have been given the position in the 
general ceremony that it now possesses. It consequently seems better 
to regard its position as older than the references made in the speeches 
to its functions as an initiation into this specific Winnebago society. 

There can be little doubt that the initiation-complex of the Medicine 
Dance was borrowed from the Central Algonkin Midewiwin. We 
may consequently conclude that, notwithstanding the present inter- 
pretation of the initiation as an initiation into the Medicine Dance, 
it is historically really an initiation ritual of one ceremony that has 
become secondarily associated with another. In support of this, it 
can be pointed out that no initiation bearing the slightest resemblance 
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to this one, occurs in any other of the numerous Winnebago societies, 
and that the Medicine Dance really possesses two initiations, — the one 
being the purchase of membership; and the other, that mentioned 
above. It might also be added that non-members never speak of the 
shooting as an initiation. To them the shooting always appears as a 
shamanistic practice associated with the “‘strengthening’’ of power. 
The esoteric interpretation, however, regards this “secondary” initia- 
tion as primary. 

Summing up briefly the results of the analysis of the three initiations 
discussed, we must emphasize again the fact that we are dealing with 
initiations essentially different in nature. In the Ojibwa-Menominee 
it is evidently a formal transfer of shamanistic powers from one 
individual to another, which has subsequently become synonymous 
with admission into the social status of a mide and then with admission 
into a society. In the Shell Society the transfer of powers is analogous 
to the purchase of specific powers by one individual from another; 
and as these have become associated with a society, the individual 
buying them purchased at the same time admission into the society. 
In the Pebble Society, initiation is synonymous with the acquisition 
of power through supernatural communication from some animal. 
There is no transfer at all, except in so far as the spirit animal transfers 
something to the person fasting. Initiation is connected simply with 
the individual. No initiation into the society exists. In the Winne- 
bago Medicine Dance, whatever may have been the primary method 
of initiation, we have to-day a definite initiation like that found in the 
Midewiwin. This, however, has been borrowed from another cere- 
mony, and secondarily associated. Even now it is not in its proper 
organic position in the general ceremony, despite the fact that an 
esoteric re-interpretation has transformed it into a specific initiation 
into the Medicine Dance. 

Initiation is thus seen to be both a concept and a ritualistic complex, 
varying considerably in different tribes. As a ritualistic complex, 
it has entered freely into innumerable associations, which can only 
be determined by a study of each specific ceremony. The same holds 
true with regard to the concept of initiation. It is also apparent that 
the concept has a marked influence in determining the nature of the 
ritualistic complex connected with it, and vice versa. In both cases, 
then, we have to examine not merely the nature of these two phenomena 
in a given area, but likewise whether they represent historically 
primary concepts and complexes, before we can make any attempt 
to investigate what are the concepts that underlie all initiations. 


V. THe GENERAL CEREMONY. — In the foregoing remarks we have 
dealt with the nature and significance of those specific rituals that go 
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to make the larger complex we have called the “general ceremony.” 
We will now proceed to examine the nature and significance of this 
general ceremony itself. 

1. Ojibwa-Menominee.— The general ceremony of the Ojibwa- 
Menominee Midewiwin is to all intents and purposes the initiation 
ritual itself. There is really no other ritualistic complex with which 
it is associated; nor is there any feature which interrupts in any way 
the dramatic progress of events from the beginning, to the actual 
initiation of the new member. In reality this general ceremony must 
be looked upon solely as the completion of a long course of preparatory 
instruction. Nothing, indeed, accentuates the minor part which the 
actual ‘‘society’’ aspect of the Midewiwin plays than this slight 
development of the general ceremony. The long course of preparatory 
instruction, in which the shaman, as an individual, plays the major 
part, seems practically to be the main feature. 

2. Shell Society.—In the Shell Society the general ceremony 
consists of a large number of ritualistic complexes. The basic ritual 
runs like a red line through the whole, and with this are associated 
the following rituals: the passing of the invitation-sticks, the opening 
of the pack by the keepers, the circling of the fire ‘“‘by the four chil- 
dren,”’ the filling of the wooden bow! with water, and finally the shoot- 
ing. Both the secret and the public ceremonies consist almost exclu- 
sively of the shooting, and of the “passing’’ of the drum and the 
ritualistic details associated with it. The meeting terminates as soon 
as the last of the five ceremonial bands has finished this basic ritual. 

3. Pebble Society. — In the Pebble Society the characteristic passing 
of the drum likewise occurs, and with it occur the details connected 
with it, as well as the preparation for shooting and the actual shooting. 
The number of ritualistic complexes is much smaller than in the Shell 
Society. However, this may be due to the meagreness of our informa- 
tion. As contrasted with the marked unity of action displayed in the 
Shell Society, we find here a marked tendency for individual develop- 
ment, that is perhaps to be expected, considering that the bond of 
union (namely, the powers obtained through common visions) is a 
rather vague one from the point of view of organization. 

4. Medicine Dance. —In the Medicine Dance the general ceremony 
includes, in addition to the basic and initiation rituals, a secret cere- 
mony that takes place outside of the lodge itself. As in the Shell 
and Pebble Societies, there are here also two sessions, but both seem 
to be secret. 

The significance of the general ceremony mentioned is the perform- 
ance of a ritual for a variety of purposes, the principal of which 
are, first, purely the perpetuation of the ritual; and, secondly, the 
‘““strengthening”’’ and renewal of certain special powers. These two 
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seem to be pre-eminently the functions of those Omaha and Winnebago 
societies that are based upon common visions. In the former the 
element of initiation plays no part at all. The meetings of the society 
take place at almost any convenient time of the year. For the Winne- 
bago the element of initiation is more pronounced. The meetings 
are called for two reasons,—either for the purpose of initiating a 
member, or for the purpose of acquiring additional powers. 

In each case the general complexes are different, and in each case 
they depend upon associations that are both historically and psycho- 
logically determined by the specific cultural characteristics of the area 
in question. 


VI. THE CoMPLETE CEREMONIAL COMPLEXES. — The general cere- 
mony is only one element in an extremely elaborate complex. Its 
position in this complex has been touched upon before. We have 
now, however, to examine this complex itself, and to see what are 
the ritualistic elements that form it. And in this final complex we 
have again to see whether there is a tendency for certain elements to 
be associated in a definite manner; and, if this proves to be the case, 
how this definite association is to be interpreted. 

1. Ojibwa.— The Ojibwa Midewiwin consists of a long course of 
preparation, and a formal public initiation into a society containing 
four degrees. We have seen that the preparation is entirely shaman- 
istic in character, and that the general public ceremony is to all intents 
and purposes as much an initiation into the status of a mide as 
it is into a society. This interpretation is again strengthened by the 
marked association of the general ceremony with shamanistic tricks. 
Among the Cree it appears that this function of the Midewiwin is of 
prime importance.' In the ‘“degrees’’ we have another confirmation 
of its shamanistic character. The four degrees are merely the four 
instalments in which an old shaman sells his knowledge and power. 
The number 4 has no especial significance, except in so far as it is the 
sacred number of the tribe. Miss Densmore? found eight degrees among 
anothe: division of the Ojibwa; and the number will doubtless be 
found to vary from division to division. The requirements for admis- 
sion into the second, third, and fourth degrees, are greater payments, 
and greater evidences of religious fitness. The possessors of the various 
degrees do not form distinct classes. Those of the first degree alone, 
possess one degree only. There is no passing from one to another 
degree, but simply an addition of degrees, so that an individual with 
the fourth degree possesses all the other degrees; in other words, 

1 Alanson Skinner (MS.). 

? Frances Densmore, ‘‘Chippewa Music" (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 45). 
Washington, Government, Ig10. 
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degrees are merely marks of increased power. It is for this reason 
that an initiation practically the same as that for the first degree is 
necessary for the other degrees. The fact that a new initiation into 
the society is necessary for each degree, and that the distinctions 
represented by the degrees are merely transferences of increased sha- 
manistic powers, differing accordingly as they have been obtained from 
one or another shaman, emphasizes strongly the specific shamanistic 
nature of the Midewiwin. 

As we have said before, the Midewiwin is a society, not so much 
because it is an association of mide, but because there have come 
to be associated with it certain functions of a religious and social 
nature, setting it off as a unit. The fact that the members are mide 
will, of course, have an enormous influence on some of the functions 
that the society is supposed to possess. 

The powers of the individual mide are those connected with the 
healing of wounds, the curing of disease, the ability to transform one’s 
self into any animal or object at will, the performance of seemingly im- 
possible tricks, and lastly the practice of evil magic. In the teachings of 
the individual mide in his r6le as a member of the Midewiwin, all these 
elements are present; but there are, in addition, two other powers 
which are specifically Midewiwin functions, — namely, the power to 
prolong life, and the power to assure a successful passage to the future 
world. The power of prolonging life is not supposed to be an effect 
of the shooting. The belief is, that membership in the society, and 
the proper observance of the ritual and precepts, will enable an in- 
dividual to surmount successfully the crises of life and [the evil 
designs of his enemies. Just as the proper observance of ritual and 
precepts prolongs life, so it will likewise insure the safe passage of a 
soul from this to a future world. According to William Jones, ‘‘it 
was believed that the soul followed a path to go to the spirit world, 
and that the path was beset with dangers to oppose the passage of the 
soul; but that it was possible to overcome the obstacles by the use 
of the formulas which could be learned only in the Midewiwin.”’! 

To assert dogmatically that these two powers do not come within 
the scope of the individual mide, may perhaps be unwarranted; but 
at present the evidence among the Ojibwa is certainly negative. 
However, the Midewiwin is considered to be intimately associated 
with these specific functions. They are not associated with the specific 
powers of the mide. In reality, they are the general religio-magical 
possessions of the tribe, that have been secondarily associated with 
the Midewiwin. 

2. Menominee. — Practically all that has been said of the Ojibwa 
applies in equal degree to the Menominee Midewiwin. But twoimpor- 
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tant differences are noticeable, — first, a member is always succeeded by 
a near relative; and, secondly, not only is the Midewiwin connected with 
the function of insuring the safe passage to the future world, but the 
ceremony itself begins at the grave of the deceased member as 
soon as the mortuary rites are over. They may even be regarded as a 
continuation of the same. 

3. Shell Society. — In the Shell Society the organization, in contra- 
distinction to the Ojibwa-Menominee Midewiwin, is not based on 
individuals as such, but on definite ceremonial group units. There 
are five to-day, but there seem to have been more formerly. 

We find a fourfold designation for the lodges. They are known 
to-day as those of the eldest son or sun, second son or stars, daughter 
or moon, and youngest son or earth. Sometimes, however, these same 
are known in order as Black-Bear, Elk, Buffalo, and Deer Lodge. 
The first ‘‘old man’s lodge’’ (ju) is also known as that of the Eagle. 

The general ceremony has been described before, and we will there- 
fore proceed to discuss what appears to be the purpose of the society, 
what powers its members possessed, and with what functions it was 
associated. 

The definite purpose of the society seems to be the performance of a 
certain ritual. That in addition there is likewise the desire to increase 
or at least strengthen the powers received at purchase, is extremely 
probable, but this cannot be definitely stated. What can be definitely 
stated, however, is the fact that an absolutely essential condition 
for efficacy of the powers obtained is the performance of the ritual; 
and in this it is radically distinct from the Midewiwin, for there the 
powers obtained from the shaman have no relation to the ritual. 
The efficacy then, of the powers, remains always what it was when 
taught to the new member. 

In discussing what the powers of the members are, it is again essential 
to distinguish what they possess by virtue of membership, and what 
they possess as individuals. We should most naturally expect that 
certain conceptions, certain cultural possessions, belong to a large 
body of Omaha. If, then, we find them in a certain society, it is 
most natural to assume that they have not been obtained by reason 
of membership therein, but that this society will reflect general Omaha 
ideas. This or that society may emphasize certain ideas, and may 
develop them along certain lines, but it certainly does not originate 
them. They have no relation of cause and effect to any particular 
society. This has sometimes been assumed to be the case, and such 
a view comes out clearly in Miss Fletcher’s' statement that all secret 
societies among the Omaha dealt more or less with magic as well as 
with healing by means of herbs and roots. It is palpably not because 
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they are secret societies that their members have developed any such 
tendencies, but because, as secret societies, they reflected Omaha 
customs and modes of thought. For the same reason Miss Fletcher’s 
conclusion, that because in both the Shell and Pebble Societies shaman- 
istic tricks are performed, they may possibly be historically connected, 
is unwarranted. The observance of shamanistic tricks is so general a 
phenomenon, that all that can be said, when two societies are found 
emphasizing them, is that two societies emphasized or developed one 
or many Omaha customs. There is no need of assuming any historical 
connection unless this has been shown to be the case. 

Let us now return to what is distinctive in the powers of a member 
of the Shell Society. 

The name of the society is ‘‘ Those-who-have-the-Shell.”” It is the 
possession of the shell that separates them from other societies. 
In the ideas clustering around the powers of this object we are most 
likely to find one of the important specific advantages of membership. 
As far as can be gathered from Miss Fletcher’s account, the shell is 
connected with certain magical qualities. It is difficult to say what 
specific magical qualities are meant. However, to judge from the na- 
ture of the general ceremony and the songs, we are really dealing with 
magic in its most general sense, but connected in this case with a specific 
object, a shell; that is, we might imagine hypothetically that the 
society originated in connection with the vision of an individual, in 
which the magical power was associated with a shell. The same 
power might, in the case of another individual, be associated with 
a drum, a flute, a gourd, a stone, or what not. Apart from dif- 
ference in ritualistic detail, and in the nature of some of the elements 
that go to make up the general ritualistic complex, it is this association 
of magical powers with one object in one case, and with another in 
another case, that constitutes the difference between the various 
Omaha societies. 

To illustrate how general is the magical power of the shell in the 
Shell Society, and how essential is the specific object possessing the 
magic, we will give the following instances. In the origin myth, 
shooting is supposed to kill the ‘“children;’’ in the general ceremony 
it probably serves to strengthen powers already acquired; in the 
ceremony for punishing offenders, of which we shall speak later, it is 
merely an example of sympathetic magic. 

Together with the magic specifically associated with the shell, the 
members exercised individual magic; as, for example, killing a horse 
because its owner had offended him, or killing another member by 
magically having a snake hidden near the place where the other was 
accustomed to work. These instances of the exercise of magic must 
not, however, be considered as specific of the society. 
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In addition to the association of the Shell Society with magic in 
its more general aspect, and also in its application to some specific 
object, we find it associated with general shamanistic practices, with 
conceptions relating to life after death, and with a magical ceremony 
for punishing offenders. The shamanistic practices have been dwelt 
on before. All that can be said about the connection of the society 
with ceremonies performed upon the death of a member is, that the 
deceased is carried to a tent in which the regular ceremonial is gone 
through.! Whether this ceremony has any definite connection with 
ideas relating to the journey of the soul to the future world, is not 
known. 

By far the most interesting ceremony associated with the Shell 
Society is that for punishing offenders.2. The main purpose seems to 
be the punishment of an individual ‘‘in order to keep the people in 
order and check crime, such as molesting wives or daughters and 
destroying property and so causing mischief in the tribe.”” This was 
effected through a sacred figure supposed to represent the society. . 
‘‘The arms contained poisons for punishment, and the leg the magic 
shells which made it possible to administer this punishment. ... When a 
man committed an offence that seemed to demand punishment, the 
society met at night, and if it had determined to punish the man, then 
this figure was brought out.’’* Now, it must be borne in mind that 
there is here no suggestion of any legal procedure, but merely, as 
we shall see, an application of the magical powers of the society to a 
very specific social purpose. Punishment consisted in causing the 
offender to become sick through the application of poison to a figure 
supposed to symbolize him, which is drawn on the earth. This figure 
was subsequently shot at. When the ceremony was over, the leaders 
waited until they had been informed that the offender had become sick, 
when they assembled in a tent and sang until the man died. 

In this ceremony we have again a shamanistic practice which was 
probably exercised by many members of the tribe, associated in one 
of t!.e societies with a definite and specific function. But this specific 
function, plus the other traits that have been enumerated as charac- 
teristic of the society, go to make up a complex that is looked upon 
as a definite unit. 

4. Pebble Society. — The remarks made on the purpose of the Shell 
Society are, generally speaking, applicable to the Pebble Society. 
Instead of being attached to a shell, the magical powers are here 
attached to a translucent pebble. The possibility for a greater varia- 
bility in the nature of the powers obtained was given by the fact that all 
' Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology (1905-06), vol. xxvii. 

2? In the Cheyenne Medicine Arrow Society a similar association occurs. 
$’ Miss Fletcher, in Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, vol. xxvii. 
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those who had had a vision of water, or its representative, the pebble 
or the water-spirit, could become members. The water-spirit was 
always associated with the granting of knowledge relating to medicinal 
herbs and the power of healing sickness generally; and we find in the 
society, consequently, a large preponderance of individuals with such 
powers. The association between these powers and some definite 
object, in this case the pebble, is not as intimate as that found to 
exist between corresponding powers and a similar object in the Shell 
Society; in other words, the shaman, as an individual, is more promi- 
nent. 

The most important association of the society is that connected 
with the curing of disease. It would be erroneous to consider this 
function as a secondary association, as it is conditioned by the fact 
that the visions from the water-spirit would necessarily be connected 
with ‘“‘the powers’’ relating to medicinal herbs and their healing 
virtues. 

5. Medicine Dance.—The Medicine Dance, looked upon in its 
entirety, is composed of a long course of preparation (now discon- 
tinued), the Four Nights’ Preparation, the sweat-bath ceremony, the 
night and the day divisions of the general ceremony, and the secret 
brush ceremony. These ceremonies have all become amalgamated 
into a more or less firm unit, whose individual characteristics we have 
touched upon before. 

The society is known in Winnebago as Mafika”™ ni, the word majika”, 
meaning ‘‘medicine’’ in its medicinal aspect, as opposed to wasé’, 
meaning “‘medicine’’ in its magical aspect. As far as can be seen 
from a detailed study of the rituals, no prominence seems, however, 
to be given to the therapeutic or herbalist aspect. There are, it is 
true, medicines for general therapeutic practice and for hunting, fish- 
ing, love, and especially for ‘‘bad”’ purposes. But in the ceremony 
as given to-day, and as described by those well versed in the ritual of 
the society, these medicines find no place. 

There is, however, a very persistent exoteric interpretation of the 
Medicine Dance, according to which the members are regarded pri- 
marily as powerful shamans concerned preferably with the practice 
of ‘‘bad’’ magic. In this practice they are greatly aided by the fact 
that their membership in the society increases their magical powers, 
especially that connected with the ability to transform themselves into 
all kinds of animate and inanimate objects for the furtherance of their 
evil designs. The most feared shamans — those who are distinguished 
from all others by the possession of the iron moccasins (ma*zua’gudjé) 
— belonged to this society. This exoteric interpretation does not, 
however, seem to tally with the designation manka" ni. Personally 
I think this term is a popular one, and has no real significance as a 
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characterization of the functions of the society, at least to-day. This 
exoteric interpretation is in all probability true to a certain extent. 
It would, however, be essential to determine whether these shaman- 
istic powers are characteristic of members as individuals, and only 
secondarily connected with them as members of the society, before we 
can properly understand their significance. That membership was 
connected in any way with an increase of shamanistic powers, is 
certainly improbable. These powers are unquestionably identical 
with the general shamanistic and magical practices mentioned pre- 
viously in the Shell and Pebble Societies. 

In other words, the general shamanistic and magical beliefs of the 
tribe are found present in this society, as they are found in other 
societies. 

What would tend to minimize our considering these features as in 
any way significant of the Medicine Dance, is the fact that there has 
been no tendency to develop or emphasize any specific aspect of magic, 
and that shamanistic practices are absent and appear entirely dis- 
associated from the society. 

The purpose of the Medicine Dance is in part the desire to attain a 
long life, a safe journey to the next world, and the possibility of 
a return to this life again, preferably in human shape. All these 
benefits may be obtained by taking an active part in the ceremony, 
and by performing to the best of one’s ability all the duties of a 
member. Although it is essential to participate in the entire ritual in 
order to obtain these benefits to the fullest extent, nevertheless the 
phenomena of shooting and being shot at play an especially important 
role in this connection. 

Long life means essentially the life consisting of a normal length of 
years, with all the possessions of wealth, social and intellectual dis- 
tinction, that would naturally be included. Among the Winnebago, 
this concept of years is very definite, because they believe that to 
each individual has been assigned a life containing a certain number 
of years, a certain amount of wealth, a certain number of enemies 
killed on the warpath, etc. If a man, therefore, dies before he has 
reached the end of his “predestined’’ life, the residue, it is hoped, 
will be distributed among his relatives. 

When in the Medicine Dance they pray for long life, what they mean 
is the ability to surmount the crises of life. Whatever may be the 
nature of these crises, — whether they relate to family disasters, sick- 
ness, old age, etc., —it is expected that they will be overcome by mem- 
bership and active participation in the society. There seems to be no 
suggestion that this is attained through the influence of magic. It is 
mere membership and obedience to the society’s teachings, ambition to 
raise one’s status by purchasing more and more privileges, that accom- 
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plish the desired end in view. The safe journey to the future world 
and the belief in transmigration may be obtained in a similar way. If 
one performs his duties and rises to the highest distinction, he will 
have no difficulty in attaining his object and in successfully overcoming 
all the obstacles to his passage. 

The prayer for long life is specifically addressed to the Rabbit, 
the mythical founder of the society, and indirectly addressed to Earth- 
Maker (ma”“’ una), the spirit who sent him to clear the earth of the 
obstacles to man’s progress. It is the only prayer ever addressed to 
him. No supernatural communication is possible. As a matter of 
fact, it is only in this and in the Winter Feast that Earth-Maker is 
associated with this specific power of granting long life. 

It would be quite erroneous to imagine that the prayer for long life, 
passage to the next world, and transmigration, are ideas specifically 
connected with the Medicine Dance. As a matter of fact, they con- 
stitute the characteristic cultural traits of the Winnebago, and crop 
out everywhere in the folk-lore and in the general rituals. The 
question of the safe passage to the next world is perhaps even more 
specifically associated with the Four Nights’ Wake. The purpose of 
the wake is to enable the deceased to successfully overcome the four 
great obstacles on the road to the spirit home of his clan. This is 
accomplished, first, by the performance of a definite ritual; and, 
secondly, by some warrior relating one of his exploits on the war- 
path and putting at the disposal of the deceased the spirit of the man he 
had killed, to act asa servant to him. The close relation between the 
ethical worth of the deceased and of the one who relates the exploit, 
on the one hand, and the safe journey to the spirit world, on the other, 
comes out as strongly here as it does in the Medicine Dance; but it 
seems unnecessary, for that reason, to predicate any historical con- 
nection between the two. They both reflect the cultural background 
around them. 

Similarly the various elements that make up the life which the 
members of the Medicine Dance pray for,—the food-supply, the 
power of healing, success on the warpath, a normal quota of years, — 
these are all definitely associated with spirits and ceremonials. Suc- 
cess in war is associated, not with one society, but with a number of 
societies. It would, however, be manifestly erroneous and unnecessary 
to claim that it belongs essentially more to the one than to the other 
society, unless direct historical proof for such a statement were forth- 
coming. 

6. Summary.— We are now ina better position to see in what the 
nature of the complete ceremonial complex consists. The unit it 
consists of is loose in the Ojibwa-Menominee, and strong in the Shell 
and Pebble Societies and in the Medicine Dance. The specific com- 
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ponent elements are to a large extent different in each. It is 
utterly impossible now to discover the origin of the differences in 
the individual component elements; but it is quite clear that the 
forces tending to develop the larger ceremonial complexes have been, 
not those of a dissociation, but distinctly those of an association, of 
elements. 

These associations may be of the most diverse kind. Certain fea- 
tures may always have been associated with certain other elements, 
such as medicinal herbs and medicines with the water-spirit, as in 
the case of the Omaha and Winnebago. This, then, is for all practical 
purposes an ultimate unit. If, consequently, we find an intimate con- 
nection between a vision from the water-spirit and the practice of 
medicinal herbs, we must not consider this as a secondary association 
that has come about through the influence of a ceremony. 

In the same way, the connection of the buffalo with the magical 
renewal of the food-supply will probably have to be looked upon as 
such an ultimate unit. 

Our first object, therefore, when we find certain elements associated, 
is to determine whether there is any reason for believing that we are 
dealing with some such ultimate complex or unit. 

On the other hand, when we find a magical ceremony for punishing 
offenders (viewed from its social aspect) associated with the Shell 
Society, or mortuary ceremonies associated with the Menominee 
Midewiwin, these associations cannot be considered as being ultimately 
connected with any particular aspect of the society’s function, as the 
complexes which they form exhibit an extreme variability. Their 
presence in various societies must be interpreted as secondary asso- 
ciations of some kind. As secondary associations, however, they 
may have been conditioned either by their specific nature or by the 
specific development of the society. As such we might, for 
instance, view either certain aspects of the shamanistic practices 
of the Ojibwa Midewiwin, or the mortuary ceremonies connected 
with the Menominee Midewiwin, or the punishment of offenders in 
the Shell Society. 

When, however, we find cultural phenomena, which are generally 
possessed by a tribe, associated in varying degrees with this or that 
ceremonial, this association must be looked upon as due to the influ- 
ence of the cultural environment. This influence may be conceived 
as setting in at any time during the historical development of the cere- 
mony, while the ceremony itself remains passive; as, for instance, if the 
journey to the spirit land is connected with the Medicine Dance, or with 
the wake, with the telling of truth, or with membership in a clan. 
Here it is obviously the cultural environment that has been active. 
If, however, the mide, united in an organization, develop certain 
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phases of this general cultural environment, such as magic and shaman- 
istic practices, in a specific way, we have a right to credit this develop- 
ment as due to the activity of the society, and we have consequently 
a real secondary association of definite practices with an historically 
older organization. Of course, a good deal in this particular case 
would be caused by the fact that the members are mide; but after 
this historically preliminary stage, the Midewiwin became an active 
unit as a society; and in this sense, if it then specifically utilizes 
certain beliefs ina special manner, it can be said to be secondarily asso- 
ciating them. 

It is thus seen that the mechanism of the association is both psy- 
chologically and historically highly complex. One thing, however, 
seems to be quite demonstrable; namely, that there is always one 
constant element, — the specific cultural background or type of each 
tribe. 

Bearing this in mind, the similarities in the association of the Mide- 
wiwin of the Ojibwa-Menominee, the Medicine Dance of the Winne- 
bago, and the Shell and Pebble Societies of the Omaha, do not neces- 
sarily indicate an historical relationship, but would most likely tend to 
show that a number of ideas and customs were common to a large cul- 
tural area. This does not of course interfere in the least with the 
possibility of an historical connection, but this historical connec- 
tion must in each case be demonstrated. However, even if it 
were proved, an historical connection alone cannot possibly explain 
the entire phenomenon; for the cultural environment, if it is the 
same, will condition general similarities and resemblances in cere- 
monies that historically are quite unrelated, so that the convergent 
evolution thus resulting will completely obscure at times the indi- 
vidual history of a ceremony. It is, for instance, possible that his- 
torically the journey to the spirit land was connected with the wake 
among the Winnebago. The general prevalence of the same idea 
among so many social and ceremonial groups to-day, however, makes 
it unjustifiable to assume such a connection in the absence of any 
direct historical data; so that, although there is to my mind little 
doubt that these associations are all historically different, owing to 
the influence of certain general cultural ideas, they present to-day 
the same picture. 

It is quite safe to assume that, just as we have shown that the shoot- 
ing ceremony in the Medicine Dance is the borrowed initiation ritual 
of the Midewiwin, so it would be possible to demonstrate, were we in 
the possession of fuller historical data, that other elements have been 
borrowed. However, when we have demonstrated the borrowing of a 
certain element, we have only partially, and often only inadequately, 
explained it. Its further explanation is possible only in terms of the 
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specific type of ceremony, and of the general cultural environment with 
which it has been associated. Both of these may change. It does 
not follow that because, among the Winnebago to-day, all the societies 
are practically associations of individuals who have obtained super- 
natural communication from this or that spirit, this was therefore 
always the basis of the societies. To-day the Medicine Dance and 
the Night Spirit or Sore-Eye Dance have a different type of organiza- 
tion. Originally the latter had the former type, and the Medicine 
Dance may have had it. It is, for instance, barely possible that we 
may in this case be dealing with the beginning of a change of type of 
organization, and that, similarly, types of organization preceded that, 
whose essence to-day lies in the possession of common visions. 


We have now finished the examination of a number of definite 
ceremonies. Our object in analyzing them was to determine in what 
the significance of the common elements lay, and what general his- 
torical and psychological tendencies were operative in their growth. 
We may now examine the results of our study in the light of Schurtz’s 
theory, and examine the data upon which Schurtz based his theory 
in the light of the leading points of view emphasized above. 


VII. R&sumME AND ConcLusion.—The main thesis Schurtz sought 
to establish was the demonstration of the parallel historical develop- 
ment of society as. determined by certain psychological tendencies 
of the race. It is of prime importance to remember that he claimed 
to have found certain survivals by means of which he was able to 
reconstruct the stages in the history of society. Initiation degrees, 
the exclusion of women, etc., he considered ‘‘symptomatic”’ of these 
stages. His main object was to prove the existence of these symp- 
toms. Wherever he found them, he was satisfied that he was deal- 
ing with vestiges of the stages through which society had passed. All 
these symptoms, according to Schurtz, had definite and specific conno- 
tations, and were associated with definite and specific stages in the 
development of society. 

We have seen, in the analysis of the ceremonies of a limited area, 
that the common elements which were supposed to be symptomatic 
of historical relationship had no such value, and that they entered 
into a number of cultural complexes historically distinct one from 
another. Inthe same way we will now examine the more fundamental 
symptoms — initiation, degrees, and the exclusion of women — to see 
whether any specific significance attaches to them, and whether they, 
too, have not become associated with a number of cultural complexes 
historically distinct. If they have thus become associated, then their 
value as criteria for definite stages of social evolution is nil. 
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1. Initiation. — It was our main purpose, in analyzing the above 
ceremonies, to examine them quite apart from any theoretical pre- 
suppositions. In so proceeding, we obtained as a resultant the 
fact that initiation connoted psychologically and historically a num- 
ber of different things, and that this difference seemed dependent 
upon the historical and psychological individuality of each tribe. To 
Schurtz, however, initiation meant primarily an initiation into puberty, 
and into that social status with which puberty has been so long and 
closely associated, — an association that seemed, historically speaking, 
almost an ultimate complex; namely, initiation into the tribe. He 
assumes that if it is found to mean anything else, then this new mean- 
ing is either a secondary association, or, preferably, an historical 
development from the first conception. Carried out logically, we 
should therefore have to consider initiation into a masonic order or 
into a college fraternity as a transformation of an original tribal 
initiation. To this, I think, Schurtz would have taken serious ex- 
ception, on the ground that we are here dealing with a purely rational 
and artificial social group. But are we not to a certain extent dealing 
with the same phenomenon in the primitive societies discussed ? 

In examining a phenomenon such as initiation, we must not forget 
that it is, in a general way, absolutely conditioned by the specific 
individuality of one man as opposed to that of another. The desire 
of one man for participation in the possessions of another, or in those 
of some differentiated group, is an ultimate fact for which we need 
give no explanation. What is essential for our discussion is the realiza- 
tion that the methods of this participation are infinite, depending 
entirely upon the influence of cultural factors in the development of 
specific areas, and of institutions within them. Thus initiation into 
the Midewiwin is the transfer of certain mide powers; into the Pebble 
and other Omaha Societies, a common vision; into the Medicine 
Dance, the transfer of certain knowledge. This transfer or initiation 
is in no way different from that which takes place between two indi- 
viduals, except that in the former case we are dealing with phe- 
nomena between an individual on the one hand, and a group of 
individuals on the other. This conception of initiation has become 
associated everywhere with social and ceremonial groups. One may, 
for instance, be initiated into a clan, into a name, into a family, etc. 

To Schurtz, however, the concept of initiation is primarily associated 
with puberty. His argument is that puberty is a physiological stage 
through which every one must pass. The change to sexual maturity 
is so important a fact, that it cannot possibly have escaped any tribe. 
It follows that this physiological change must have been correlated 
with a change in the position of the individual in the tribe. He will, 
for instance, among other things, be less subjected to the influence 
of his mother, and more to that of his father, etc. 
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All these general propositions are true; and it is also unquestionably 
true that there has been a marked tendency for ceremonies to cluster 
around that period of physiological change which we call puberty. 
Similarly, in some cultural areas there has been a secondary, or, if 
you wish, a constant association of puberty rites with a formal adop- 
tion into the tribe. In Australia, for instance, the individual does 
not become of active social importance until he has passed through cer- 
tain rites at the age of puberty. 

The essential point, however, is whether he does not always become 
of active social importance at about that age. He unquestionably 
does. We cannot, therefore, assume offhand that it is the fact of 
puberty that is being emphasized by the initiatory rites. This would 
be the case only if we could prove that puberty is invariably asso- 
ciated with some form of initiation. If it is not, then we must 
regard the clustering of the concept of initiation around the age of 
puberty, among the Australians and other tribes, as a cultural peculi- 
arity of these peoples.' 

In other words, the beginning of the social importance of an indi- 
vidual may be associated with puberty initiation rites. Initiation 
may, however, be associated with any period of development. For 
instance, among the Christians and Semites, it is found associated 
with birth in the forms of baptism and circumcision; and just as 
with any age, so it may become associated with any social or cere- 
monial unit. It can thus become associated with entrance into a 
society; and we may consequently say that a society is only one of 
the numerous cultural elements with which initiation has become 
associated. 

It is, however, a truism to state that initiation is essential for group 
differentiation; excluding, of course, the case where membership in a 
group is not synonymous with birth. When Schurtz, therefore, re- 
constructs the evolution of initiation, and connects the initiation into 
a society with that at puberty, he must have been guided by some 
more fundamental facts than that of the p. sence of initiation. The 
postulation of a genetic relationship between the two initiations lay 

1 Van Gennep, in a very interesting chapter on “‘Initiatory Rites’’ (Chapter VI of his 
Les Rites de Passage), has divided puberty into two divisions, — puberté physique and 
puberté sociale, — and has shown that the age variations of both are considerable. He 
insists that many writers have considerably obscured the points at issue by confusing 
the two. Van Gennep believes that the puberté physique and puberté sociale rarely fall 
together. It seems to me that this is not entirely borne out by the facts of the case; for 
it must be remembered that, accompanying the physiological changes at puberty, there 
are mental changes which in many cases permit an individual to become of active social 
importance; and while I think that it is this social activity that is emphasized by the 
initiatory rites, nevertheless the fact must not be overlooked that this social activity often 
coincides with the physiological puberty. We must, of course, not identify physiological 


puberty with any too definite a time, but allow for considerable fluctuations. 
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really in the fact that he detected in the form of initiation into the 
society certain “‘symptoms” which he regarded as being primarily 
associated with puberty initiation. These symptoms were the pres- 
ence of ‘‘tests’’ as essential for admission into a society; and group- 
initiation or the initiation of a number of youths at the same time. 
That he was thinking of tests in the most general way, can be seen 
by the following statement. ‘‘Das Austeilen von Schlagen .. . im 
Duk-Duk hangt wohl mit den Mutproben der Knabenweihe zusam- 
men.”’! It is hardly necessary to insist that the test concept used in 
this generalized manner is found associated with the ordinary forms 
of eligibility; so that, wherever the idea of eligibility is associated 
with a social or ceremonial group, there it will be natural to find tests. 
There is no need of giving any examples: they must occur to every one. 
The test feature must consequently be considered so general a cultural 
possession that its association with diverse cultural phenomena is 
quite natural, and its significance will in each case depend upon specific 
conditions. We cannot, therefore, predicate any general significance 
for the association of the test feature in specific cultural complexes. 

Schurtz’s second symptom comes out strongly in his discussion 
of the Ruk-Ruk Society of Northern Bougainville.2 We have here, 
he says, a remarkable connecting link between simple men’s associa- 
tions (Mdnnerbiinde), firmly established by puberty rites and secret 
societies. He arrives at this conclusion, because he finds it customary 
there to have a group of youths initiated into the society at the same 
time. Here both the youth of the novices and the group initiation 
are emphasized as being symptomatic of a development from former 
men’s associations (Mdnnerbiinde). 

It must, however, be remembered, as we have said before, that a 
man becomes socially active at about the age of puberty, and that his 
social activity will naturally take those channels customary in a given 
tribe. The fact that a youth enters a society like the Ruk-Ruk, to 
which most members of the tribe belong, should not excite wonder. 
As a matter of fact, we should find it necessary to explain why he did 
not join. His failure to become a member would most certainly be 
associated, in such a case, with a low social status. What is to be 
emphasized here is not the youth of the novices, but the intellectual 
development occurring at that age. This comes out clearly in the 
case of the Duk-Duk, where the parents generally purchase member- 
ship for their children immediately after birth. Young children be- 
have like regularly initiated members, but they only become active 
members at the age of sixteen. Similarly in the Winnebago Medicine 
Dance individuals may be initiated in early childhood, but it is at a 


1 Schurtz, Altersklassen und Mannerbiinde, p. 376. 
2 Ibid., p. 379. 
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much later period that they possess the powers of adult members. 
As a matter of fact, admission depends upon so large a number of 
factors in different societies, that it would be possible to draw up a 
table that would include all ages from birth to old age. 

In the same way the initiation of a group of individuals at one time 
depends upon too large a number of factors to permit any single 
interpretation. The burden of proof rests with Schurtz to show that 
the presence of a specific test connects the Ruk-Ruk Society with 
puberty rites, and that the presence of a group initiation in the Duk- 
Duk connects that society with the men’s associations. 

Perhaps a few examples might bring out more clearly the different 
kinds of initiation. 

In the Ruk-Ruk Society the novices retire to the woods, work for 
their sponsors, lay out their plantations, etc. They are also supposed 
to converse with spirits.'. Similar conditions are found in the Matam- 
bala Society of the Island of Florida. This retirement to the woods 
and to a holy precinct, and consequent re-appearance, are character- 
istic of a large number of initiations. The work the novice performs 
for his sponsor must also be regarded as a characteristic of this area. 
The tests of the novice have been spoken of before. They are, as 
might be expected, of the most diverse kind. In Fiji, for instance, a 
ceremonial attack upon the novices occurs, which is said to symbolize 
their death.’ 

In Africa we find many of the characteristics noted above. In the 
Purrah the novices retire to a holy precinct, and are said to endure 
extreme hardship. Only warriors thirty years of age can be initiated.‘ 
In the Mumbo-Djumbo only youths older than sixteen are admitted.° 
The other conditions are similar to those of the Purrah. In the Simo 
organization novices were circumcized and lived seven years in the 
woods.* In the Mwetyi Society, in addition to probations, the youths 
adopt a taboo of certain foods or drinks, to which they remain faith- 
ful ever after.?. In the Ndembo Society novices are shot by a rattle, 
and fall down as if dead. They are then carried away to some holy 
precinct, where often as many as from twenty to fifty individuals 
remain at the same time. At this place they stay sometimes as long as 
three years. Their bodies are supposed to disintegrate during this 
time. When they are supposed to return, the shaman gathers their 
bones and restores them to life. On the return to their villages, they 
behave like unknown children, fail to recognize their relatives, to 
understand their own language, etc. In the Nkimba similar condi- 
tions are found.® 

‘ Schurtz, Altersklassen und Mannerbiinde, pp. 378 ff. 

2? Ibid., p. 379. 5 Ibid., pp. 413-415. 8 Jbid., pp. 433-435. 

* [bid., pp. 386 ff. $ Ibid., p. 415. * Ibid., pp. 435-437- 

4 Ibid., pp. 410-413. 7 Ibid., pp. 430 ff. 
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The variability of the method and concept of initiation is thus seen 
to be enormous. It might be interesting in this connection to point 
out how certain ideas will cluster around initiation in one large geo- 
graphical area, and how the same ideas will cluster around a different 
cultural complex in another large geographical area. For instance, 
in the South Seas and in Africa, initiation is found generally asso- 
ciated with tests or probations; whereas in North America tests are 
not associated with initiation into the society, but with the obtaining 
of visions at the age of puberty. ; 

2. Degrees.— To Schurtz, degrees are symptomatic of age classes. 
Wherever he finds them in societies, and wherever they seem to be 
correlated with certain ages, he concludes that they are vestiges of 
former age groups. However, he seems to have overlooked one fact, 
—that the same social and individual forces that would tend 
toward the formation of societies would necessarily tend toward the 
development of distinctions within them. It will depend entirely 
upon the nature of the people and the individual history of the organi- 
zation, in what manner these distinctions will be emphasized. One 
of the possible methods of emphasizing them is marking off those with 
common possessions in some definite manner. Here, again, much will 
depend upon the kind of group into which the individual is initiated. 
If, when he enters the society, he is initiated into all that pertains to it, 
gradations will not be likely to arise. Generally, however, there is 
certainly a marked tendency for some sort of gradation, be it due to 
length of membership, insistence upon separate payments, unwilling- 
ness of the older members to impart all to a new member who may 
withal be quite young, a desire to impart piecemeal in order to enhance 
the value of the teachings, etc. Whether these possible lines of 
cleavage will associate themselves with definite markings or rites, 
is a question of individual cultural development. They may or they 
may not. In Melanesia, for instance, they did not. 

In the Ruku-Ruku! of the Fiji Islanders we find three gradations, 
— those of uninitiated youths, grown-up men, and old men. In the 
Purrah? there were two gradations, consisting respectively of those 
over thirty and of those over fifty years. In the Egbo* Society there 
are eleven degrees, into which membership may be purchased one 
after the other in an ascending scale. In Old Calabar‘ there are five 
classes. 

In the Purrah we are dealing with an exceedingly intricate complex, 
in which military and judicial functions are quite prominent. The 
age factor seems secondary and artificial. In the Egbo there is no 
age factor at all. In the Ruku-Ruku an age factor exists. Owing 


! Schurtz, Altersklassen und Mannerbiinde, p. 386. 3 Ibid., p. 420. 
2 Ibid., p. 410. 4 Ibid., p. 422. 
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t® the social value of the Ruku-Ruku, all individuals seem to be 
potential members at birth. At the same time, the oldest members 
always have specific functions to perform. In this way two groups 
are formed. Those who do not belong to these two groups belong 
to the third group. All that can be said here is, that a society has 
utilized a rough age factor for specific purposes. That in reality 
the entire tribe is divided into three divisions, is due to the fact that 
all the members of the tribe are members of the society. This is 
therefore not a phenomenon that has any general significance in the 
evolution of society, but is purely and simply a phenomenon of certain 
secret societies. The threefold division is not due to a persistence 
of a former threefold division of the tribe, but grew out of the needs 
of a specific society. The same remarks hold for the twofold division 
of members in the Purrah. Similarly the four and eight degrees 
found among the Ojibwa Midewiwin are due to a development within 
the society. To-day practically all the members of the tribe belong 
to the Midewiwin, and the tribe may be said to be divided into four 
divisions. (However, in this case the main element, that of the 
association of a certain age with a certain degree, does not exist, 
because there is no fixed age at which a man buys admission into the 
higher degrees.) 

It will consequently be necessary to determine the significance of 
degrees in each particular case before any general significance can 
be attached to them. 

3. Exclusion of Women. — The admission of women into a society is, 
according to Schurtz, a secondary feature. This followed directly 
from his negative position with regard to women’s Geselligkeitstrieb, 
and from his assumption that societies were merely transformed 
men’s associations, which in turn were transformed age groups. The 
question of the Geselligkeitstrieb of women hardly lends itself to any 
accurate discussion, as, generally speaking, women have not been sur- 
rounded by those conditions which played an important part in develop- 
ing that trait among men. In our own civilization, where men and 
women are to a certain extent subjected to the same conditions, a 
large number of women societies has developed, and large numbers of 
women have been admitted into men’s societies. Among us, this 
admission of women is due to the fact that they are now in the same 
industries that men are. However, there are manifold factors which 
can and do bring about the admission of women into men’s societies 
or their exclusion therefrom. The nature of some societies may exclude 
men, just as it may exclude women. A soldiers’ society will exclude 
women, because women are not soldiers. Similarly a sewing society 
will probably exclude men. The exclusion of women will therefore 
depend upon the specific functions of a society; but the right of 
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women to participate in certain activities will again depend upon the 
manner in which each specific culture area separated the spheres of 
action of men and women. 

The possibility of infinite variation must force upon us the conclusion 
that we can only begin to investigate the reasons for the exclusion 
or admittance of women when we have a clear understanding of the 
ideas each tribe possesses with regard to the specific functions of the 
men and women. This determination is in a large number of cases 
utterly impossible, because we are in no position to know whether 
the reasons now given are historically the true ones. If, for instance, 
in a men’s college fraternity women are debarred on the ground that 
the fraternity is interested in fencing, card-playing, etc., which are 
occupations of men, historically this is not the true reason. Ori- 
ginally fraternities were merely social gatherings of individuals who 
attended a college. There were no women students to admit. To- 
day, when women attend the colleges, wherever new fraternities arise, 
women are admitted. It is thus apparent, that, in the absence of his- 
torical evidence, we must be extremely careful in interpreting the 
reason for this exclusion. 

In Melanesia, for example, women are entirely excluded from the 
societies. However, in Melanesia, societies are associated with a multi- 
tude of religious and social functions in which women are not per- 
mitted to participate. In other words, the Melanesians draw the line 
of demarcation between the activities of men and women along 
these lines. If, for instance, in the New Hebrides, women have nothing 
to do with the funeral and mortuary rites, and a secret society is inti- 
mately connected with such rites, then we ought not to be surprised 
that women are not admitted into the society. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that we should make much better progress in our study of this 
phenomenon in Melanesia and in Polynesia, if we were first to exam- 
ine whether either the conceptions of the tribe, or the nature of the 
specific society, or the cultural elements with which it was associated, 
debarred women from membership. 

A few examples from Africa will emphasize this point even more 
forcibly, and at the same time indicate along what lines the respective 
spheres of men’s and women’s actions are drawn there. Inthe Purrah 
Society, women are excluded. The society has general war and judicial 
functions which do not come within the domain of women, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the tribe. In the Attonga Society ' of Senegambia, 
only women are admitted, and the society is associated with mortuary 
rites. In the Dschengu we have another women society connected 
here with the cult of some water deity.2?. In the region around the 


1 Schurtz, Altersklassen und M4nnerbiinde, p. 416. 
2 Ibid., p. 426. 
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mouth of the Ogowe there are a number of powerful women societies 
associated with various elements.' 

If we now proceed to Schurtz’s contention, that women societies 
are merely imitations of men’s societies, we shall see that, as a general 
statement, this is as unjustified as is his interpretation that the admis- 
sion of women into societies is a secondary feature. That it is true 
in a number of cases, is unquestioned. However, when, as in Africa, 
we see a very strong tendency for the formation of societies, and see 
at the same time a very large number of women societies, it seems 
far more justifiable to assume that the women societies are formed 
in response to the same tendencies as those of men. To judge from 
parallels in other parts of the world, it is extremely likely that women 
will form societies wherever men show a strong tendency to do so. 
A number of factors may, however, interfere with a development of 
such societies. For instance, it is quite plausible that where, as 
among the Melanesians, a strong society-forming tendency existed, 
and women did not participate in it, some strong reason existed which 
might perhaps be ascribed to the fact that women do not there par- 
ticipate in those rites that are almost universally associated with 
societies. 

In North America there are numerous examples of women belonging 
to men’s societies. A cursory examination will bring out what were 
the possible factors at work there. In the Objibwa-Menominee Mide- 
wiwin, women are admitted. Now, in the Ojibwa-Menominee culture, 
women may become shamans as well as men, and the society based 
on shamans will naturally include both sexes. If there are fewer 
women than men, this is because fewer women become shamans. In 
the Winnebago Medicine Dance, wealth and certain requirements 
possessed by both men and women are the only essentials for admis- 
sion; and both sexes can accordingly become members. In the pres- 
ent Sore-Eye Dance, women are admitted. Formerly the same 
society, known as the Night Dance, excluded women. The reason 
is very simple. Formerly, supernatural communication with the 
night spirits was essential for membership, and owing to the 
specific associations attached to these night spirits, women never 
obtained visions from them. When subsequently it was no more 
essential to have had a vision, and membership could be purchased by 
any one, women were admitted. Among the Blackfoot, women are 
part members of the religious society, because, according to Blackfoot 
ideas of property, the former have a part in the medicine-bundle of 
the man. The possession of the medicine-bundle is necessary for ad- 
mission into the society.? It is thus apparent that the explanation for 
the exclusion of women from a society must lie in a large number of 

1 Schurtz, Altersklassen und Mannerbiinde, p. 429. 


2 Oral communication of Dr. Wissler. 
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factors, not the least important of which is the nature of the specific 
ideas of property and the respective spheres of activity of men and 
women. 

4. Functions of the Society. — Our analysis of the five ceremonies has 
clearly established the differences in the functions of the societies. 
To Schurtz these differences were due to developments from one his- 
torically primary function. His line of argument is a direct conse- 
quence of his assumption that secret societies have developed from 
the men’s associations. 

If we glance at the West African, the Melanesian, the Polynesian, 
North American, and our own societies, we see that their functions 
are legion. Now, it can be demonstrated that where the whole or a 
large part of the tribe is included in a society, that society will possess 
many of the functions of the tribe, because individuals are primarily 
carriers of their culture, and secondarily members of a society; or, 
it might be better said that these two functions of an individual are 
so inextricably connected that they cannot be thought of apart. It 
can also be demonstrated that specific societies have associated with 
them a variety of functions. In each case we are dealing with the 
same phenomenon. The number of possible combinations is prac- 
tically infinite. It is, however, a suggestive fact that certain functions 
of a society are distributed over large areas. In Melanesia, for in- 
stance, thé most constant functions of societies seem to be those con- 
nected with mortuary rites and ancestor worship. In Africa, again, 
they are primarily judicial and administrative. In the case of our 
five North American ceremonies, they are religious and magical. For 
the latter our explanation lay in assuming that we were dealing there 
with a common cultural background. The same explanation holds 
true for Melanesia and Africa. In other words, societies, like all 
other social units in which an individual takes part, must necessarily 
associate themselves with the cultural background in which they are set. 

5. Conclusion.— The study we have undertaken can only indi- 
rectly be considered an examination of Schurtz’s theories. What we 
have attempted is the analysis of a number of ceremonies, in order to 
discover what tendencies were operative in their growth. These exam- 
ples, combined with others taken from the South Seas and Africa, 
have demonstrated clearly that there exist in the world certain gen- 
eral ideas that may associate themselves with any type of social and 
ceremonial organization. Ceremonies in origin historically distinct 
may thus come to possess general and often specific resemblances. It 
is consequently of extreme importance, in any scheme of social recon- 
struction, to determine first whether the common elements in the 
ethnological data compared are not due to such a convergent evolu- 
tion. 
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NOTES ON THE FOX INDIANS 
BY WILLIAM JONES 


{NotE. — The following notes were found among the manuscripts 
left by Dr. William Jones, who was murdered in the course of his 
explorations in the Philippine Islands. They are given here, without 
any modification, as they were written down by the author. The 
notes evidently form part of his extended observations on the Fox 
Indians. — FRANZ Boas.] 


WISA‘KA‘* 

Wisa‘kd* and Creation of the Earth. — Wisa‘ka* now lives far off 
in a place where it is always winter. It is so far away that nobody 
can go there. Once on a time long ago he lived here on earth, he 
and his younger brother. At that time the manitous became angered 
against the brothers, and met in council to devise means how they 
should best do to kill them. They succeeded in killing the younger 
brother, but with Wisa‘ka* they could not accomplish their purpose. 
First they tried fire, and then they used water. They searched for 
him everywhere; they made a great roar and a din as they moved 
in their search. 

The water drove him to flight upon a high mountain. He had to 
climb a tall pine on top of the mountain. From thence he took to a 
canoe which slid off the top of the pine, and about over the water he 
went a-paddling. A turtle-dove fetched him some twigs, and a muskrat 
brought him up some mud. With the mud he made a small ball, and 
into the ball he stuck the twigs. He flung them together into the 
water. The ball grew so fast that the water straightway subsided. 
The earth we now live upon was from the little mud ball which 
Wisa‘ka* flung into the water. 

Six Men visit Wisa‘ké*. — Once on a time six men set out to visit 
Wisa‘ka* in his lodge at the north. The journey was far, and full of 
toil. On the way they had to pass over the place where the sun goes 
down. It was an abyss, and not easy to pass. They watched the 
mouth close and open; back it closed and opened again. Five men 
stepped safely across when it closed; but one lost his footing, and fell 
In. 

The men had no means of rescuing their comrade, and so had to go on 
without him. They came to a sea; and while they looked out on the 
water, they beheld a narrow sheet of land floating towards them; it 
approached with the side towards the shore. When the shores touched 
together, over they hopped, and out to sea they floated. They were 
carried to the shore of another land. 
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They stepped across on the strange shore. There was land all the 
way from this place to the lodge of Wisa‘ka*. They saw the lodge 
from afar, and it was beautiful to look upon. They drew nigh and 
beheld two doors in the lodge; one opened at the south, the other at 
the north. 

Within sat Wisa‘ka*, he and his grandmother, Mother-of-all-the- 
Earth. Both were seated on a mat on the ground; they sat beside 
each other, and before a fire. 

“Behold, and here have come my uncles!’ said Wisa‘ka*. ‘Be 
seated.’’ Then he said to his grandmother, ‘‘My grandmother, fix 
food for them to eat.’’ And Mother-of-all-the-Earth rose and began 
to prepare food. She laid a mat in front of her grandchildren; on 
the mat she set wooden bowls, and in the bowls was a mixture of 
buffalo-meat and hominy. The buffalo-meat had been cured over a 
fire and in the sun, and then pounded in a mortar; the hominy had 
been ground into meal. Both were put together in one dish, and her 
grandchildren had never before eaten any food so delicious. When 
they had eaten, they sat back, and smoked the tobacco which Wisa‘ka* 
had given them to smoke. Long they smoked, and in silence. 

By and by Wisa‘ka* asked, ‘‘ What do you wish, and why have you 
come? Surely you must have come for something.” 

One spoke, and said, “‘I seek to know the ways of women, for I 
wish to find myself a suitable wife among the women at home. For 
this reason I have come, and I ask that I may take the power with me; 
I wish to pass it on to others who may long for the same thing.”’ 

Wisa‘ka* made reply, and said, ‘‘ You ask for a great gift. But you 
have been a good man, and you have come from afar. For this reason 
I give what you ask.” 

Another spoke, and said, ‘‘I come for power to heal the sick and to 
make possible long life.”’ 

Wisa‘ka* said, ‘‘ The pine lives a long time, and then dies; but the 
granit* lives on forever.’’ And then he transformed the man into a 
granite bowlder. 

A third man said, “I come to ask for power to prevail over those who 
play against me at lacrosse, who run against me in a foot-race, who 
take sides against me in all games of chance.” 

Wisa‘k&* gave to the man what he asked. 

The fourth man said, “‘I come to ask for the power that will enable 
me to get game with ease. I wish for the power that will guide me 
straight to the place that game of all kind frequents.” 

And Wisa‘ka* gave the man his wish. Then Wisa‘ka* loosed the 
cord from his moccasin and held it over the fire. The cord shrank 
to half of its former length. He held it up, and said, ‘ Thus, by half, 
is the length of your journey shortened.” 
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The men rose and departed, and went by the way they came. They 
arrived at home in half the time that it had taken them to go to the 
lodge of their nephew. Verily, the journey was shortened by half, 
as Wisa‘k&* had said. 

The men lived and practised every one his own peculiar power. But 
the power of the hunter had evil effects. It worked ill with every one 
who chanced to cross the path along which it had been carried. It 
wrought weakness to the body, and shortened life. None dared to 
live neighbor to him who held the power. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SAUKS AND FOXES 


Origin of the Sauks (Fox Version).— The Foxes are an ancient 
people, more ancient than all others; and every nation that ever came 
on a visit bore testimony to the fact. They are even so ancient that 
none among them ever knew when first the Foxes came upon earth. 
It must have been a great while ago when the great manitou placed the 
first of our people here on earth. 

They dwelt a long time by the sea. Old men used to congregate 
at the shore, where they could sit and look out over the sea. On one 
of these occasions they beheld an object coming from afar, and making 
straight for the shore where they were. They watched, and saw that 
it was a huge fish. For a while its head reared above water; and 
when it ducked beneath, up came the tail a-switching. Thus it 
came, first the head out of the water, and then the tail. 

When the fish drew nigh, the people saw that its head was like the 
head of a man, and they were astonished. They watched it come to 
the shore, and when it arrived in water too shallow for swimming, 
it rose; and every part that was lifted out of water became the same 
as aman. The tail was the last to change; it became legs and feet 
after leaving the water behind. 

Behind the strange being came a great school of other fishes, and 
the same thing happened to them. They changed from fishes into 
people. They went up from the water and followed their leader. 
He was bigger and taller than all the rest. He was their chief. He 
led them off to a place close by the town, and there they made them- 
selves the same kind of a town. Everything they saw they copied. 
Everything they saw the Foxes do, they went and did the same. 

The Foxes asked them who they were, why they left the sea, what 
manner of life they had while there. But the new folk were unable 
to tell. All they knew was, that they had lived in the sea, that one 
day they followed their chief inshore, and became transformed into 
people when they quit the water. Nothing more could they tell. 

Thereupon, because they knew nought of themselves while in the 
sea, the Foxes named them Osagiwag’, which is ‘‘ people who come out 
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into the open.”” They gave the name as a symbol to show that they 
came from under the water, that they came out from one kind of 
creatures and entered the form of another, and that they came out of 
one manner of life and entered into another which they knew nothing 
of before. It was a sign that they came out to become a race of people. 

Creation of the Fox. — The Fox was the first of men on earth. He 
came before all others. He was red at the face, at the hands, at the 
legs, all over his body everywhere. He was red, like the color of the 
blood within him. Such was the way he was made by Wisa‘ka*, and 
such was the way he looked when his maker let him step forth on earth 
among the manitous. 

Among the manitous he mingled. He was present at their councils, 
and had the right of speech. The manitous looked upon him with 
wonder, and made comment when he passed in and out among them. 
He was very much of a manitou. 

Afterwards came other Foxes, manitous like the first. By and by 
they grew great in number. As time went on, they took on the form, 
the looks, and the nature, of the people that they now are. 

Things have changed since those times. The people are now in 
distress. They no longer reap the good of the land which is theirs; 
little by little it is slipping from their hands. Bird and animal kind is 
vanishing, and the world is not as it was in the beginning. With all 
this the manitou is displeased. On some day in the future the manitou 
will take it upon himself to destroy this earth. He will then create it 
anew, and place his chosen to dwell there once more. In that day the 
Fox will look as he did in the beginning; he will be red all over the 
body, red as the blood within him. 


MANITOUS 

South Manitou, Star, Sun. — The name of the south wind is Cawana- 
anwi, and Cawan* is the name of the great manitou of the south. 
He and the South Wind are friends. In the lodge of Cawan* dwell 
the Thunderers, that go forth to guard the people. 

Cawan* and Wisa‘k&* are friends. A road leads across the sky 
from the lodge of one to the other. A Star journeys along the road, 
and stops midway between the two lodges. The stop is at noon, and 
is taken with a little rest and gossip with the Sun, who happens along 
at the same time. His path leads westward from a lodge at the east. 
His stop is for only a short while. It would never do for him to delay 
long; we should all speedily burn up, — we, and the world and all that 
is in it. 

Céwand"; the Thunderers. — There dwell four Thunderers in the 
lodge of Cawand*. They are the guardians of the people. 

Sky Country. — Above the clouds somewhere, far into the distant 
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blue, is a wide country. Manitous without number dwell there. A 
long lodge stands on the shore of a great white river, and in the lodge 
abide many manitous. Among them is one great manitou who is 
chief of the sky-country manitous. 

Much doing goes on in the lodge, such as singing, dancing, and 
feasting. The sound of the drum, rattle, and whistle, is ever in the 
air. Frequently the Thunderers leave the course of their beat and 
stop at the lodge. There they are feasted with choice food. But 
their visit is short, and then they are gone again. Some people are 
destined to live in that country after this life. Our knowledge of the 
place and the doings there comes from them. 

Thunderers and Other Manitous. — There are four great manitous 
that keep watch over us, — one on the north, one on the south, one 
on the east, and one on the west. They dwell aloft in among and 
beyond the clouds; and we call them Neneme‘kiwag'. They move to 
and fro, here and there, and keep a constant watch over the safety of 
the people. They frequently meet; then we hear them move with 
heaving rumble. In their anger they strike with fire. They hold in 
check the manitous of the wind and storm, and keep them from 
devastating our homes. When one beholds the trees ripped off and 
toppled over, one should know that it is the doing of the manitous 
moving in the wind. Often the wind leaps, and leaves an intervening 
space untouched. Such a thing is the doing of a manitou. Such is 
how the manitous spare the homes of the people from danger; such 
is how the winds often leave them unharmed. A mutual feeling of 
good-will prevails between the manitous and the people. Such is why 
the manitous first look where the people are before they strike the 
earth with fire. 

Above the manitous, far up on high, are others who are in great 
number. They keep themselves familiar with affairs on earth, and 
look down upon the people with compassion. They have a chief, and 
he is called the great manitou. 

Beneath the earth are other manitous. They have charge of water 
and fire. They supply the people with trees and with the fruits of 
every kind of plant. They are also acquainted with the people on 
earth and with the manitous of other worlds. Among them is a 
manitou who is like a chief; he, too, is a great manitou. These 
manitous often come upon earth and pass among the people; they are 
not always visible to the eyes of everybody. They and other manitous 
hold communion one with another; they often meet in council. 

Thunderers as Protectors. — The Thunderers are kept busy with 
watching over us. The coming of wind and the approach of clouds 
are sure signs of an immediate presence of the Thunder manitous. 
They grow angry at the sight of wrong done to us. With great effort 
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they restrain themselves when they behold the people driven to an 
extremity, when they behold the people enduring wrongs beyond all 
endurance. Naturally there must be an end of this thing; it will be 
onaday yet tocome. The Thunder manitous will no longer withhold 
their patience. In that day they will crack open this earth and blow 
it to pieces. Where the white man will be hurled, no one knows, 
and no one cares. After this, the manitou will then create this world 
anew, and put the people back into it to live again. In that day they 
will no longer be pestered with the white man. 

The white man often gets a gentle reminder of what he will come to 
if he does not let up with his overweaning arrogance; it’s when he 
beholds his houses blown away by the wind and struck with lightning. 
That he quite fears these things, is shown by the way he takes to a hole 
when such danger isin sight. He flies to it like a prairie-dog; it seems 
quite natural to him. 

But with us it is different. When the sky is full of wind and shooting 
fire, out of the lodges we go and meet the manitous there; to them we 
make an offering of sacred tobacco, and they are pleased. 

Attitude of People toward the Thunderers. — There are four great 
Thunder manitous, and their abode is in a lodge at the south. When 
they are there together, they sit one on the north, one on the south, 
one on the east, and one on the west. In such wise they sit and hold 
council, and tell of their wanderings across the sky. These four 
manitous are mighty. 

We stand toward them as a child toward its parents. We feel safe 
in their power of protection. That's why we go to meet them when we 
hear the sound of their approach. They look down at the holy 
tobacco in our hands, and it pleases them. Even though our houses 
are made of poles stuck into ground, and of sheets of bark, and of 
mats hung on with thongs, yet withal the Thunderers send no wind 
or rain so strong as to beat them down. 

Northern Lights. — In the winter, flames of fire flash upward from 
the place where the northern sky meets the earth. They are the 
ghosts of our slain enemies trying to rise. They are restless for 
revenge. The sight of them is an ill omen, it is a sign of war and 
pestilence. 

Fire. — Our fire comes from the manitous who live in the world 
under the earth. They created the fire, and it is theirs. All their 
time they spend watching after and caring for it. The fire that people 
use first came from this place under the earth. Even the Thunderers, 
who keep watch over the people, obtain their fire from the manitous 
of the underworld. This is the fire one sees flashing from their mouths 
when they pass across the sky. 

Snakes. — We never kill a snake, because it is a manitou; anyway, 
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it is not safe tokill asnake. The manitous keep watch for the slayer, 
and hurt him in some way, either by illness or by an accident. A ° 
sudden swelling of the arm or leg or jaw, or in any part of the body, 
is a sign that the manitous are getting in their baneful work. The 
manitous have a way of prolonging the pain and agony; they bring 
the person up to the threshold of death, but don’t quite let him pass in. 

For the same reason we do not kill an owl, fox, or wolf. They are 
manitous, and we and they are friends. We often meet and converse; 
they understand us, and we understand them. 

Toads. — Toads are manitous, and they are our grandparents. 
They live in the summer lodges, dwelling in the ground under the 
platforms. We like to have them there because they have the power 
of healing the sick. They are peaceful beings, and they have a 
friendly feeling towards us. It is meet never to kill them. 

Earth and Plant Life. — The earth is grandmother both to us and 
to Wisa‘ka*. Her name is Mother-of-all-Things-Everywhere. This 
grass, these sprouts, and these trees are as the hair upon us, only 
upon her they are not hair but as mortal beings. They are all grand- 
parents to us. They hold converse with one another the same as we 
do, and they discern what passes on among people, as between you 
and me at this moment. 

The murmur of the trees when the wind passes through is but the 
voices of our grandparents. Often a whole forest hums with talk, 
and the trees can be heard at a distance. They have joys and trials 
like us. So we often hear the sound of their laughter and the sound 
of their lamentations. Hence one should be careful not to hurt their 
feelings. That is why it is meet to offer a tree tobacco when one is 
about to cut it down; that is why it is good not to fell trees wantonly. 

The trees woo in the spring-time. They yield and refuse, the same 
as people. They whose tops bend and meet together are such as find 
each other agreeable; and they that sway apart are not so congenial. 
Not till later in the summer and fall does one know the trees that 
have mated; such are these that bear fruit and acorns. 

Corn — Grains of Corn. — Wisa‘k&* gave the corn to the Red- 
Earths to be used by them as the best of all their foods. It is even a 
manitou, and that is why it is so nourishing. 

Every grain has the nature of a human being. “It shall not be 
removed from the cob except to be eaten and to be planted,” so 
commanded the manitou in times gone by. It should never be wasted, 
yet people forget; and when they become careless and wasteful with 
the corn, then the little grains weep; they become sad, like children 
neglected and left alone. 
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REMARKS ON CLANS 

Fox Clan and the Animal Fox. — Wak6* denotes a member of the 
Fox Clan, and Wakuca* is the word for a fox. One is applied toa 
person, the other to an animal; but both express the same meaning, 
which is that the person and animal are one and the same. 

The manitou looks upon both as the same kind of creature. They 
are his friends, and he pities them alike. 

Once the manitou wished to create something which would give 
him special delight. So he created a fox. The covering on the fox 
shone like silver in the sunlight. The manitou was pleased with the 
looks of what he had made. 

Then he let it down on the ground to see whither it would go and 
how it would behave. It started off on a run and went toward the 
south, but the place grew so warm that the fox became faint and 
could not travel. The heat of the place angered it and caused it to 
return northward. On the way back the fox regained its strength and 
soon fellintoarun. Itkepton until it arrived at the lodge of Wisa‘ka’. 
Wisa‘ka* took the fox inside and gave it welcome. He was pleased 
with it and gave it food. 

All this took place in the sky country. 

The fox left the lodge of Wisa‘ka* and descended down to earth, 
and here it has been ever since. It is guardian to all those who bear 
the fox name. 

Bears, and People of the Bear Clan. — There is no difference between 
a bear and one who goes by the name of a bear; both are the same, 
they are like brothers and sisters. The manitou created them alike 
in the beginning; he made them like bears, and they moved on four 
feet and under a heavy robe. Their life was the life of the bear. 

The resemblance now between a bear and one of the Bear name is 
not as it used to be. They of the Bear name walk with the body 
erect, and the manner of their life is different. How this came to be, 
and when, no one knows, and is not likely to know. One thing only is 
certain, it was the work of the manitou. 

Bears are present at all gatherings of the Bear-people; they are not 
always visible, but yet they are there, and their presence is always 
felt. Bears, and people of the Bear name, are still brothers and sisters. 
That is the way the manitou willed it in the beginning, and that is 
the way it shall always be. Fathers with a Bear name shall call 
their children by something peculiar to a bear; this shall they do till 
the end of time. 

WITCHCRAFT 

Witches. — There are some persons among us who are witches. It 
is not safe to anger such people, because of the risk of having to suffer. 
A witch works evil in various ways. All that a witch needs to do is 
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to touch a man on the shoulder, and it will not be long before the man 
will feel pain there. A witch may brush against a man on the hip, 
and the place will soon be big with swelling. 

Witches have great power, and they can work evil at a distance. 
I once knew of a witch that had something in a knot as big as my 
thumb. There was magic power in the knot, and the power was of 
long range. The witch would speak to the power in the knot, and 
tell whom and where to hit. If the witch said to hit so and so on the 
thumb, so and so would be struck on the thumb and suffer swelling 

-there. It never failed to do execution. Magic power, the same as a 
witch, enters a lodge by way of the door. 

Witches like to travel by night. They often spit fire as they pass; 
the flash is frequently so big as to light up the whole landscape. 
They often seem in great hurry, passing by with a whir and a hiss in 
their wake. A witch frequently goes forth in the form of a bear. The 
swing of its walk is slow, and a grunt comes with every step of the foot; 
and at every grunt is a flash which lights up the path in front. 

It is possible to kill a witch, but not always on the spot. A witch 
is said to live four days after a fatal wound. One who dies without 
any sign of previous illness or as soon as one has been taken with 
sickness is usually looked upon as one who has been a witch. 

It seems that the manitous do not like for witches to visit the graves 
of the dead. Hence every grave is guarded by four manitous. They 
station themselves about ten paces northwest from the grave. They 
keep watch by turns; one stands guard while the other three sleep. 
Witches are accustomed to visit a grave at night. A witch approaches 
with a whir, and lands at the grave with a thud. It stamps on the 
ground, and immediately up from the grave rises a ghost. The object 
of the witch’s coming is to take the ghost on a wandering journey in 
the night. 

As soon as a witch arrives, the manitou on guard moves up and 
lays hold of the witch before it can get away. If the witch makes 
a promise not to visit the grave again, the manitou is likely to let 
it depart. But usually the guard wakens the other manitous, and 
they cut the witch up into pieces, which they scatter over the grave 
as a warning to other witches. The manitous depart at the coming 
of dawn, and return again at dusk. 

Seers. — Among us are some persons who have power to look 
into the future, and therefore can foretell when anybody is going to 
die or whenever anything is going to happen. There are also other 
persons who can see witches as they travel about at night; and they 
can also see those people who have long since been dead. Of course, 
what they see is the ghosts of the dead, for it is a common thing for 
ghosts to travel forth at night. Yet it is not so easy to hold converse 
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with ghosts. Persons who can see them can of course speak to them, 
but ghosts do not always answer back; and when they do answer, it 
is not always possible to catch what they say. 


GHOSTS AND THE SOUL 


Ghosts. — Ghosts will not come to the halloo made by blowing 
upon the palms clasped, with a hollow inside; but they will come toa 
whistle long sustained. The sound of their approach is like the pit-a- 
pat of bare feet on hard ground. They come up on the run, with 
bodies forward, arms extended backward, and with wild looks this 
way and that. They come through the air, and light on the ground 
with a thud; and then they stand silent by the caller’s side, waiting 
to know the cause of their summons. This takes place in the night, 
and may happen at any time between dusk and the sight of coming 
dawn. 

Soul. — Néganaw’ is in the heart of every man, woman, and child. 
It often comes forth when one is asleep, and wanders around, but it 
remains in its abiding-place while one is awake. It goes in the form 
of the person in whose heart it dwells. Its movement is swift and 
silent. 

It leaves the heart when a man is at the point of death. It goes 
to the lodge of Tcipayapésw* in the spirit-land. If it returns without 
delay, the man will live; but if it tarries, the man willdie. It returns 
after the man is dead, and lingers four days about the old home. 
Then it goes to the spirit-world to stay for good. 

On the way it meets a manitou that opens the top of its skull and 
takes out a pinch of brain. 


TOBACCO 


Source of the Present Sacred Tobacco. — The tobacco once failed, 
and there was no more to be had. Thereupon a man went into a fast. 
Once as he lay asleep, the manitou appeared unto him and spoke 
these things: 

“Arise, and prepare thyself for a journey. Four days thou shalt 
travel northward, go till thou comest to the sea. I will guide thee 
into a grove, and bring thee up to a tree the top of which will curve 
downward. One branch thou wilt see pointing straight down at the 
ground. There thou shalt look, and thou wilt find a plant tiny and 
tender. Take up the plant and fetch it home. Be watchful in thy 
care of it, for itis holy. Thy people will have need for much use of it.”’ 

The man did as he was told. That is the source of the tobacco 
which we now have for sacred use. 

Tobacco, its Growth. — Tobacco is grown in an out-of-the-way place 
which people are most likely not to frequent. A number of aged men 
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personally tend it during growth, and see to its drying and preparation 
for use. They pluck the leaf and take out most of the main stem, 
leaving only enough of it to keep the leaf together. The leaves are 
laid out on a flat wooden surface and dried in the sun. After the 
drying. the tobacco is crumpled between the palms of the hands, and 
crushed into powder. The shoots and the poorer growth are sorted 
out and put aside for individual or social smoking; such kind is used 
for medicine or as an ingredient for some medicinal mixture. It has 
no ceremonial use. 

The better tobacco is put away for holy purposes; it is burned as an 
incense; it is smoked during a ceremony; and is used as an offering, 
either burned or otherwise. 

It is the custom for no woman to go near the place where the tobacco 
is growing, or to be around where it is in process of drying and prepara- 
tion for use. It is believed that during such a period a woman can 
do tobacco much harm; the harm can be partly unintentional on her 
part. The character of the harm is a loss of magic and sacred effec- 
tiveness. When things don’t turn out right by the use of holy tobacco, 
the blame is liable to be laid to some woman. 


IOWA 


The country toward the south is too warm in summer; the water 
there is not good to drink, and the hot winds parch the soil and the 
plants that try to grow. The country at the north is better than that 
at the south. Game is more plentiful, and rice can be gathered from 
the lakes. But the winters are too cold. The land westward is too 
much prairie, wood is scarte, and water is not always tobe had. We 
have reason to be satisfied with the place where we now dwell. There 
is not too much prairie; wood is plentiful, of which there are many 
kinds, and enough for all our needs. Water is always good to drink. 
Winters are never too cold, and the summers are always pleasant. It 
is our wish to dwell here always. 


HEARING AND UNDERSTANDING 


We hear sounds all around us. The mere hearing of them is by 
way of the ear. That is one kind of hearing. Another is by way of 
the mouth, and that gives us understanding. It happens in this way. 
We hear a spoken word and are able to catch its meaning. The sound 
of the word came by way of the ear, but the sense came by way of the 
mouth. The sense enters and lodges within us, and becomes a part 
of us. Such is the source of our understanding. 

We often fail to grasp the meaning of the spoken word. The reason 
of the failure is that the sense hovered in front of the mouth, and flitted 
away before finding an entrance. 
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And we sometimes find it hard to understand. The reason for the 
difficulty is that the sense was a long while beating against the face 
before it finally hit the entrance and flew in. 


APPROPRIATENESS OF DRESS 


We let you inside the lodge because you are one of us, — not one 
of our clan, but one of our people. One thing only we ask of you: it 
is that you remove your hat and your coat before you enter the lodge. 
Leave them behind. The reason is plain: the manitous are inside the 
place; offerings are being made to them, — offerings of prayer, song, 
tobacco, and foods of many kinds. The manitous are pleased with 
these things. No one is there with hat or coat, everybody is in ap- 
propriate dress. So what we ask is merely for the purpose of removing 
the fear of disturbing the peaceful presence of the manitous. 


BEAR-CLAN FEAST AND DAVENPORT 


It is not our custom to let white people inside the lodge during a 
feast of the clan. There was once a white man who was our friend, 
His name was Davenport. He spoke some Fox. He liked us, and 
there was always truth in what he said. For these and other reasons 
we used to ask him into the lodge; he came, and was glad to be there. 


SOCIAL DIVISIONS 
There are two social divisions in the tribe, — Kickd and Td‘kan. 
One enters a division at birth. The father usually, but not always, 
determines which division his child will enter. If he is a Tod‘kan, 
it is likely his children will be the same. ‘Often the first-born is the 
same as the father, and the next child is the other. No distinction 
is made on account of sex. 
The division creates rivalry in athletics and in “everything where 
the spirit of emulation exists. 


ADOPTION 


An Adoption. — Tama, June 30, 1902. This morning I attended 
an adoption ceremony. The people were yet in the winter flag-reed 
lodges, and so most of the ceremony was held out-doors. 

| arrived when the men and boys were playing at cards. There 
was gambling in the play, but things put up were of small value. 

The invited were bidden to eat. 

Just previous to the eating the adopted appeared dressed in holiday 
garb. Later both — for there were two — went through the camps 
and among the crowd, covered with green blankets and in holiday dress. 

After the eating, the To‘kanagi and Kickohagi played at moccasin. 
Twelve sticks were used. In the circle were sixteen or seventeen men. 
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They played with a lead bullet and four gloves. A long stick was used 
to find the bullet. Two leaders, a T6‘kana and a Kickéha, sat at the 
east end of the circle and beside each other. Each beat the can (for 
drum) and sang when his side had the bullet. Others of his side 
sang with him. 

After the moccasin game, cards were played. Then came the ball 
game. 

The players were called to the centre of the field midway between 
the goals. They faced each other in line, —the To‘kan&gi on the 
north side, and the Kickohagi on the south side. At the east end, 
between the two lines, stood the two leaders. They faced the west. 

The two adopted sat between the lines of players, and faced the 
west. An old man stood near them and spoke. 

The game was played in mud and pools, and was won by the Kicko- 
hagi by the score of four to nothing. This gave them the privilege to 
eat at a feast soon after the game. At the lodge of the adoption a 
short dance was held just after the game. 

Lacrosse played at an Adoption. — Two boys went to the middle of 
an open ground and stood facing the west. They were in moccasins, 
leggings, breech-clout, blanket, and eagle-feather, — in full ceremonial 
dress. Both were made conspicuous with paint. One, on the right, 
was in green and black; the other, on the left, was in white. The one 
in green held a lacrosse-stick, with a ball in the pocket. Both stick 
and ball were colored green. 

In front and on the right stood seven T6‘kan men. They were 
painted with black and blue. Facing the seven T6‘kan men were seven 
Kick6 men, who were painted with white clay. Both sevens held 
lacrosse-sticks in their hands. 

An aged Td‘kan man stepped into the space between the sevens, 
and spoke to the players. A high wind was blowing, and it was 
difficult to catch all he said. The following was part of the talk: — 

‘We obtained this ball game from the manitou. It was given to us 
long ago in the past. Our ancestors played it as the manitou taught 
them; in the same way have we always played it, and in the same 
way shall our people continue to play it. Play hard, but play fair. 
Don’t lose your heads and get angry.’ 

After him spoke an old Kické man, and the substance of his talk 
was much the same. 

As soon as the second man had finished speaking, then the boy who 
held the lacrosse-stick tossed the green ball into the air between the 
two sevens, and the game was on. Then from the gallery came other 
players, until more than twenty on a side were at play. The game 
ended with the score of three to one in favor of the Kick side. 

A great supply of food had been prepared in a lodge near by the 
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field. It was prepared and given by the people who had adopted the 
boys. By virtue of their victory the Kick6é players had the right to 
claim the food as theirs. So, assuming the réle of hosts, they ex- 
tended an invitation to their defeated opponents to come to the feast 
and eat. At the same time they twitted them of the ease with 
which they disposed of themin the game. A few T6‘kan men accepted, 
placidly submitting themselves to the fun poked at them during the 
feast. 

Two ponies, saddled and bridled, and laden with calico, blankets, and 
other gifts, stood in front of the lodge. As soon as the feast began, 
the boys climbed into the saddles, and then their ponies were led 
away toward the west. Each pony was led by a manon foot. About 
half a mile from the lodge the boys dismounted and led the ponies 
themselves afoot. The men went back to the feast. 

The departure of the boys from the lodge was a symbol that the 
souls of the dead whose places the boys took were then set free and 
on the road to the spirit-world. 


KIYAGAMOHAG' 

The Kiyagaméhag' are the ones who do the fighting for us. When 
war is made against us, they are the first to go; others follow after- 
wards. They have manitou power, and the manitou looks upon them 
with favor. They have the power to change themselves into a thin 
mist. This mist is like faint blue smoke, and it enables them to keep out 
of sight of the enemy. When they die in battle, it is as if they were 
weary unto fatigue and lie down to sleep. They lie down with the 
hope of rising with the dawn in the spirit-world. 

Kiyagam36" takes the place of a comrade who has died in battle or in 
quiet life. There is dancing and feasting at the time, and it takes al- 
most a whole day. Only the invited come to the ceremony. There 
is one who is in charge of all that is doing. He walks around witha 
whip in his hand, and sends away all who are not invited. He keeps 
up the enthusiasm of the dance; he prods any one who lags, and he 
often uses the lash. He sees to it that none shall sit while music and 
dancing are going on. It is not right to show lack of interest in the 
feast and dance, because it makes the journey of the soul slow, toilsome, 
and lonely. 

The Kiyagamdhag' put some food in wooden bowls, and place the 
bowls with ladles beside the fire. Then they eat up all the food and 
put away the vessels. But this is only going through the act of eating 
and of putting away the vessels, for the food is yet in the vessels, and 
the vessels are still by the fire. The food is for the souls of dead 
Kiyagamdhag’. The souls come to the fireplace at dusk, and carry 
the food with them to the world of ghosts. There they, and the soul 
for whom the dance and the feast were made, eat of the food together. 
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The Kiyagamdhag' end the dancing and feasting when the sun is 
going down behind the west. They leave in a body, and go, beating 
on drums, and singing lamentations. The lamentations are sung for 
the soul then on its way along the spirit-road. The soul hears the 
songs even until it enters the world of ghosts. 


TWITCHING OF EYE AND MOUTH, AND RINGING IN THE EARS 


Twitching of the eyes is a sign that one will see a stranger: a young 
man will see a girl, he will fall in love with her, and she with him;a 
girl will see a young man, and the same thing will happen to them; 
and old folks will have a visit from old acquaintances. 

Twitching at the mouth is a sign that one will eat something par- 
ticularly delicious. 

A ringing in the ears means that one is being talked about; in the 
right ear, it is of good report; in the left, it is unpleasant. 


FASTING OF CHILDREN 

Some children are born with dark complexion. It is a sign that 
they have manitou power, which makes it easy for them to commune 
with the manitou world. Such children begin early to acquaint them- 
selves with the mysteries of life and the spirit-world. They learn to 
converse with ghosts. 

They fast and keep vigil. Four days they remain in that state. 
They go with faces painted black with charcoal. A face blackened 
with charcoal is a sign that the child seeks the presence of the mani- 
tou. Often children fast merely for the sake of reaching the presence 
of the manitou; but fasting in this way usually comes to an end when 
a child has arrived at the age of ten, sometimes twelve. Fasting after 
that is for a purpose. 

But in these days few are the children who come born with an easy 
access to the manitou. ’ 

DEATH 

On Death. — All of you remember when I was very ill and every- 
body seemed to think my time had come to die. My feeling about 
death at the time was the same as it was before the illness. 

I would have died with a calm and easy mind. I asked that my 
garments be as plain and simple in death as in life, and that my face 
and body be free from ornamentation with paint or jewel. It was my 
wish to appear the same in death as in life, for I dislike the idea of 
getting into a gay costume. 

Much display at a funeral never has impressed me with deep feeling; 
and so I desired that no undue ado be made at my burial, and that the 
reverent regard for the last lingering moments of my soul be shown 
with silence and repose. 
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It is natural for one to die, and hence there is nothing unusual about 
it. It is the same as going on a far journey, and I like the thought of 
making it as a journey here in life. I know that yonder behind the 
west, somewhere in the great distance, there flows a river, that over 
the river is a bridge for me to cross, and that there on the farther shore 
awaits one who will give me welcome. I do not know what my life 
in the spirit-world will be like. I concern myself little about the 
thought of it. I simply rest confident that I shall find it natural and 
simple, the same as here. 

Such are my notions about death, and I have yet no good reason to 
change them. 

Burial. — I once saw a body brought toa grave onastretcher. The 
stretcher was made of two long poles and a reed mat. The poles ran 
parallel, about two feet apart; and the mat doubled into half, forming 
the bed in between. Four men carried the body, the shoulder of each 
under one end of the pole. 

Over the mouth of the grave, and resting on supporting sticks, lay 
the coffin, which was made of pine planks. The body, wrapped in 
the mat of the stretcher, was laid in the coffin. 

The face of the dead was then uncovered. Two vessels — one with 
food, another with water — were placed beside the body. An elderly 
man stepped up to the head of the coffin and sprinkled holy tobacco 
over the place where he stood; and then he delivered a farewell to the 
dead, sprinkling the holy tobacco over the body all the while he 
talked. 

When he was done talking, then friends and relatives walked up to 
sprinkle some more of the same kind of powdered tobacco. Relatives 
of nearest kin added parting words in an undertone. 

The coffin was then lowered into the grave by the burial attendants, 
and covered over with earth. Over the mound was built a shelter 
made of the logs of small trees. It was to keep burrowing animals 
from injuring the grave. At the west of the grave was stuck a stick 
with a curve at the top. The curve was painted red, and pointed 
westward. Two dead puppies were placed in front of the staff. 
Both faced the west with legs outstretched, and were represented as 
if running along ahead. They had been choked to death a little 
while before, and were still warm and limp. Small bands of red cloth 
were tied about each neck and each front foot. 

A man closely related by blood to the dead sat a few steps away 
from the head of the grave. About him was a quantity of goods of 
various sorts. The goods consisted of calico, blankets, beads, and 
domestic articles, like wooden bowls and ladles and woven bags. 
They were gifts for the burial attendants. The man waited until 
the mourners and others began to disperse, and then distributed the 
presents. The burial attendants were the last to leave. 
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Behavior at Death. — Death in the village creates silence and calm 
throughout all the lodges. Conversation is subdued and held in an 
undertone. Laughter is controlled, and children are permitted to 
make no noise. 

Burial and Funeral Rites. — A girl had died. Her father then went 
out and asked a number of men to look after her burial. The mother 
had women come to care for the body and dress it. The men dug 
the grave, and at noon they fetched the body there. 

A man had been chosen to say a farewell to the dead. He was the 
first to sprinkle holy tobacco on the body, and after him came the 
attendants. Then the body was lowered into the grave and covered 
over with earth. 

When this was done, the father began the distribution of gifts to 
those who had helped at the burial. The gifts consisted mainly of 
things which the parents had got for the purpose, like garments and 
the material for garments. But some of the things were the girl's 
own personal belongings, and they were given to the attendants she 
had known best, and with whom she stood in an intimate relation. 

The attendants had had nothing to eat all day. In the evening, 
after the sun had set, they went to the lodge where the girl had lived. 
There they found food already prepared for them, — the best kind of 
food that the parents were able to get. The father and mother ate 
with them. This was done every evening for four days. The men ate 
nothing during the light of day, and came to the lodge at evening to 
eat of the food which was laid and prepared for them. It was done 
with the idea that the soul of the girl lingered four days and four 
nights about the old home, and then went its way westward to the 
spirit-world. It was, furthermore, a symbol of feeding the soul. The 
soul partook of the food through and by means of each one who ate. 

Sacred Tobacco at Burial. — Sacred tobacco is sprinkled on the dead 
as an offering to Tcipayapdswa. The soul takes it to the spirit-world, 
and there gives it to Tcipayapdswa. The soul names the persons who 
made the offering. This pleases Tcipayapéswa. He listens to their 
prayers, and brings to pass the things they ask. 

Mourning at Burial. — Sometimes a lament is sung at burial. It 
comes after the grave is covered over, and when all but the relations 
have gone. Often only but one remains to wail the lament. It is 
believed that the soul hears the song, and takes it away after the fourth 
day, when it departs for the spirit-world. 

Feeding the Dead. — 1 was once stopping at an old woman's lodge. 
With her was living a young man who was cousin to her. One evening 
at dusk she asked us inside, and gave us a small bow! of blackberries 
cooked with maple-sugar. She withdrew to another part of the lodge, 
where she sat in silence. 
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When we were done eating, we went back outside, and this is what 
the young man told me out there: — 

‘She once had a daughter, and she was fond of her above everything 
else. The girl had grown up, and was kind, obedient, and never a care 
on her mind. By and by the girl died, and it seems that the mother 
has never been happy since. I have often found her alone, and seen 
her wet in the eyes; that is when she has been thinking of her daughter. 
Her thoughts seem constantly about her. She believes that when she 
is asleep, the girl comes to her and often converses with her. 

‘What she did this evening, she has done over and again. She 
seldom forgets her daughter when she has something delicious to eat. 
She likes to prepare it as she did the berries, and call somebody in to 
eat it. She does it because she is feeding the soul of her daughter. 
She gets a good deal of consolation on these occasions, because she 
feels that then her daughter is present. To have us eat the berries 
was the same as having the soul of her daughter eat them. We took 
the berries into our bodies, but they have nothing to do with the 
nourishment of our bodies. It is the soul of the girl that gets the good 
of the berries.”’ 





MOCCASIN GAME 

The appurtenances of themoccasin game contain four moccasins, a 
lead bullet, a bullet-finder, twelve point counters, a number of game 
tallies, a blanket to play on, and a drum to sing by. The moccasins 
are usually of buckskin, of man’s size, and laid side by side with soles 
down. The lead bullet varies in size; one about a quarter of an inch 
in diameter is good. The bullet-finder is a stick about as thick as a 
finger, and varies in length from two to three feet; it can be dispensed 
with, the hand can be used instead. The twelve point counters are 
small wooden stems, each of which is usually about as big and as long 
as an ordinary unused lead-pencil. The game tallies are short sticks 
sharpened at one end to stick in the ground; their number depends 
upon the number of games required to win a stake. One stick stuck 
in the ground counts a game won. The drum is usually the kind held 
in the hand, and having but one head. 

The game is played by two opposing sides, who sit on a blanket 
facing each other. Any number can play on a side, and a still greater 
number can take a side. The latter take no active part in the play; 
they can bet, and lend their sympathy. 

One man at a time hides the bullet, and one man at a time hunts 
for it. The players take turns hiding and hunting; but he who is 
good at hiding, and he who is clever at hunting, have a longer inning 
than those not so proficient. The side that hides the bullet has the 
drum to sing by; they keep it as long as the other side fails to find the 
bullet. It follows the bullet, changing hands when it does. 
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The hunter seeks for the bullet with the finder. He uses the finder 
to turn over a moccasin or to strike it. To turn the moccasin over 
is a guess that the bullet is somewhere else, but to strike the moccasin 
means that it is there. 

Twelve points make a game, and the side first making them wins 
agame. The scoring of points may be described as follows: 

Let the moccasins be called 1, 2, 3, and 4. Let the bullet be hid 
under moccasin 2. If the seeker first turns over any one or two of 
the other three moccasins and then turns over moccasin 2, he loses a 


_ point. But if, after he has turned over any one or two of the other 


three moccasins, he then strikes moccasin 2, he wins a point. Further- 
more, he gets the bullet, and it is his turn to hide. 

If the seeker does not turn over any moccasin at all, but at once 
strikes moccasin I or 3 or 4, he loses four points. But if he happens 
to strike moccasin 2, then he wins four points; it is also his turn then 
to hide the bullet. 

The side that first wins twelve points wins the game. If the other 
side wins the next game, then both stand nothing to nothing, the 
same as when they began. To win a bet, one side must hold a “‘love”’ 
score of games against the other. For instance, if each side puts up a 
pony and it is agreed that five games shall win the bet, then the side 
that gets five games to the other’s nothing is counted the winner. 


VISITINGS 


Visit of a Stranger. — It is best for a visitor coming to the Foxes for 
the first time to show himself as soon as possible at the lodge of the 
chief of the Fox Clan. The chief receives him with due hospitality. 
He welcomes him with a shake of the hand, he has food placed before 
him, and lights a pipe for the stranger. Then the chief waits to 
hear the object of the visit. 

After the chief has heard what the guest has to say, he takes him 
to the chief of the Bear Clan. After an introduction, the Fox chief 
states what he has just heard from the lips of the visitor. This 
taking of the visitor to the lodge of the Bear chief is a sign that the 
stranger is welcome. 

The Bear chief entertains him with food and a smoke, and offers 
the hospitality of his lodge. The visitor is then free to go to the 
lodge of any one he knows. His call on the two chiefs gives him 
protection while he is among the people. The tribe holds itself 
responsible for his protection. It holds itself responsible for any 
physical violence that may happen to him while on his visit. This 
responsibility lasts till his departure. The responsibility does not 
hold if the call is not made on the two chiefs. 

Visit. — A stranger’s first visit to a lodge means a good deal to him 
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KY personally. He is on parade. He is not stared at, but nevertheless 
iy he is watched. Much is made of the eyes, for it is supposed that the 
| character and direction of a glance have much to do with betraying 
| the thoughts of the mind. 

: The placing of food before him to eat is one of the first acts of 
i, hospitality he meets. It is good etiquette to show that the food is 


delicious; soup should be sucked from the spoon with much demonstra- 
tion; and nothing should be left on the plate uneaten, especially if 
the food was put there by the host. Illness of a most apparent nature 
is the only excuse for inability. It is common to make the guest a 
present. This is a token of welcome and a sign of good-fellowship. 
A tactful guest will show his appreciation and gratitude more by his 
general manner and behavior than by word of mouth. 
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i rhe subject of conversation can be on anything of mutual interest. 
: ) 

But there are a number of topics which are almost sure to come out. 
For instance, an old man is apt to speak of past experiences; an old 


: grandmother is likely to talk about her grandchildren; an unmarried 
man is liable to be subjected to questions about marriage, and may 

1 be made to listen to advice, partly in jest, of the desirability of a wife, 
} the means of obtaining one, and where she is likely to be found. A 

‘| young man who is unable to play at love is looked upon as abnormal. 

It pleases the mothers and grandmothers to see the visitor bestow 
some attention on the children, but it is not good form to be effusive 
or over-attentive while the acquaintance is yet in the making. Over- 
| indulgence is liable to be misinterpreted, and the visitor may be sus- 
pected of designs. 

Hh, One takes leave at one’s own pleasure, and can pass out of the lodge 
| without a parting word with the host. The departure, however, must 
| not be done while cooking is going on, or when a mat is being laid for 

a meal. 

After this introductory visit, one is expected to look upon the lodge 
as a place where one is always welcome, no matter at what hour of the 
day or night one may happen in. The next reception may be shown 
with very little attention, with nothing more than a passing recognition 
of the caller’s presence; it is sure to be free from any formality if the 
people happen to be engaged at the time in some kind of work, like 
the preparation of corn, the making of a mat, or getting ready for a 
ceremony. A feminine member will come and spread a mat, and on 
it place vessels containing food. It is just as likely that this will be 
done in silence; the woman will return to her work without a spoken 
word, and leave the guest alone to his own devices. 

Visiting Relatives. — Within the circle of one’s kin and acquaintance 
one moves with varying degrees of familiarity. The character of the 
familiarity corresponds with the nature of the intimacy. Usually 
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one can enter any lodge within this sphere, and violate no convention. 
It is expected that one shall know one’s relations, both by blood and 
adoption. Lack of recognition of a relationship leads to a number 
of interpretations. One is that the relationship is ignored simply 
because of ignorance; such a fault is easily passed over. A second 
is based on a suspicion that one has committed something dishonorable, 
and that a feeling of shame leads one into isolation; blame of this kind 
is not rigorous. Another is that one feels an uncomfortable sense of 
the fact of the relationship, that one stands in a patronizing attitude 
and feels a kind of shame because of the connection; this is a serious 
accusation, and if one is suspected of ignoring the relationship to the 
point of disowning it, then the blame is pitiless. 

It is not good form to call at a lodge where one is not acquainted, 
except in answer to an invitation or for some special purpose, as the 
conveying of a message and the doing of things that bear an impersonal 
character. This reception on such occasions is that of a stranger. 

A simplicity of manner prevails on the side of both guest and host. 
The politeness and consideration shown on both sides is marked by 
naiveté and sincerity. 

The Return of a Relative. — It is the first duty of a person who has 
been absent for a long time to visit his relatives. It is a good thing, 
though not essentially necessary, to take presents along. 


DISPERSION 


First Version. — The Foxes used to dwell at the north, by the shore 
of the sea. There they lived until many nations came together and 
fought against them. Of all the nations, only two there were that 
did not war against them; they were the loways and Otoes. 

There was a certain young man in the camp of the Foxes, and he had 
the knowledge and use of mysterious power. He beheld how sore 
the Foxes were pressed. And when the nations came and camped 
round about the Foxes, hemming them in from all sides, he blackened 
his face and fasted. 

All this took place in the summer, at the season of ripening corn. 
By and by the young man came out of the fast. Speedily he sat down 
by a drum and began to beat upon it. At the same instant he sang 
a song; it was a song of prayer calling for deliverance. The song 
contained power; for, lo, it began to snow! All night long it snowed 
soft, silent, and deep. 

The fighting men of the enemy had withdrawn to their lodges, and 
there great sleep fell over them all. In the morning the snow lay 
deep everywhere. When the sun hanged high, it began to be noised 
about in the camp that the Foxes had escaped; and then a great cry 
went up, ‘‘They have gone! They have gone!” 
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Thereupon the camp was moved with a great stir; bodies of men 
ran to and fro, seeking whither the Foxes had fled. 

Episode of the Dispersion. —In the days when the Foxes were 
hemmed about and surrounded by the nations, a thousand men came 
together. They were the oldest in the nation. They called the young 
men together and spoke to them in this wise: 

‘The end of our days is nigh at hand, and we have but a short 
while yet to live. We feel it best to free you of the burden of caring 
for us. We are now going forth to meet the enemy, and we will fight 
as long as life and strength in us will permit. We shall never return; 
and when we die, it will be at the hands of the enemy, and, we hope, 
after we have caused them sacrifice. We leave a parting wish with 
you, young men. Protect the women and children. Treasure the 
mystery-bundles, and take care that you never lose possession of 
them.”’ 

And the old men went forth to battle, and never a one came back. 

Episode of the Dispersion. — Of those that went into the northwest, 
four hundred women and a man were made captive. The name of the 
man was Ta‘kamisaw*. They were led away with hands bound behind 





their backs. 

One night the women began to wail for their people, and they cried 
to the manitou for deliverance. Lo, and their prayer was not in vain! 
Deep sleep fell over their captors, and that same night they made 
their escape. By day they lay in the reeds of the hollows, and by 
night they journeyed over the plains. They were seen by the enemy 
on the fourth day of their flight, but they were able to make their 
escape. At last they overtook their people. 

Second Version. — Long ago the Foxes dwelt in a distant land at 
the east. It was when all the nations came together and made war 
against them. They were a long time fighting, and many fell on both 
sides. The nations came and camped round about them, and the 
Foxes had no way of escape. 

Then it was that the Foxes saw it was best for them to leave the 
land if they could, else they would all be slain. One night late in 
summer a deep snow fell on the earth. On that same night a man 
took a rawhide rope and started off on a walk; he held the rope in the 
hand, and let it pass over the shoulder and drag behind on the snow. 
Thereupon, men, women, and children fell into line behind the rope; 
they followed it out of the circle of the besieging camp, and away from 
danger of the foe. So silently moved they out of the camp, that not 
a sound did the enemy hear during all that night. The fighting men 
of the enemy had taken to their lodges when the snow began to fall, 
and there they remained and slumbered until the sun rose on the 
morrow. And when they awoke and found the camp of the Foxes 
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abandoned, a cry went up, “They are gone! They aregone!’’ Then 
they went in pursuit. 

At the time, Wapasaiy* was chief of the Foxes. He let the foe 
take him captive. He was led away to a place where a great throng 
gathered to behold him. There he was bound fast to a tree; his back 
was against it, and he stood straight. The warriors sat on the ground 
in front, and watched him in the face. The people drew nigh, and 
began to mock and reproach him. Stiff and rigid he stood for a long 
while, and without a word he took his abuse. 

Then all of a sudden out came one of his arms, and he pointed his 
forefinger at them who mocked. Speedily a deep breath he took, and 
snapped the cords over his chest. The cords fell to the ground, and 
he walked forth from the tree. The people opened apart, and gazed 
upon him with wonder as he passed out of their midst. Verily, he 
was a manitou, and not an ordinary mortal. 

Migration. — The Foxes journeyed northward until they came to a 
place where they parted in three directions. Some went past the 
head waters of the Mississippi, and fought their way through the land 
of the Sioux; then they turned southward, and journeyed over the 
great plain country; again they changed their course, and went east- 
ward until they came to the broad Mississippi; they crossed the 
water and came to Rock River; they saw the land was good; they 
seized and held it, and there they dwelt. 

Others went away into the northwest. It is said that they jour- 
neyed across the plains, and arrived at the source of the Missouri. 
Here they stopped to live, and joined themselves with other nations. 

The rest continued northward, and there they scattered again. 
They stopped among the lakes, and there they dwelt. There they 
can be found even to this day. 


WABASAIY* 


Wabasaiy* was a chief of the Foxes when they dwelt by the sea. 
He was not mortal, he came from the manitous of the sky country. 
He was chief when the nations came against the Foxes and surrounded 
them on every side. 

In the camp of the foe were some Sauks and Kickapoos. These stole 
into the Fox camp, and warned the people of what would happen if 
the enemy prevailed; they warned the Foxes that they would all be 
slain, — all of them together, men, women, and children. The Sauks 
and Kickapoos advised them to make an escape, and promised them 
help to accomplish it. 

Thereupon one evening a young man began to beat upon a drum 
and to sing a song. The song he sang was a manitou song, and it put 
the enemy to sleep and caused the snow to fall. The snow fell all 
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night and piled up high; and while it snowed, a man went outside 
with a rawhide rope. He dragged it over the snow and made a trail, 
which the people followed. He led them eastward to a place where 
they fortified themselves. 

At the same time a great host of young men slipped through the 
circle of the enemy, and went in another direction; they made a wide 
path in the snow purposely to draw the enemy into pursuit. 

The enemy awoke in the morning, and found that the Foxes had left 
theircamp. Straightway they began to look for them; and when they 
found the wide trail, they fell in, and followed it up until they came 
upon the young men waiting in battle array. They rushed at the 
Foxes, and, oh, what a fight! The Foxes held ground until they 
thought that the old men, women, and children had secured and 
fortified themselves, and then they gave way. They fled toward the 
fort, and made it without being cut off. 

The foes came with a rush, and flung themselves against the fort; 
but they were beaten back as often as they came. They were unable 
so make a breach. So many of them fell, that they lost heart and 
withdrew. 

By and by the Foxes felt it safe to leave the stronghold. They went 
with haste toward the northwest, and came to a place where the seas 
joined with narrow waters. The straits were frozen; and they were 
passing over the ice when up from behind came the enemy on the run. 
They had the women and children pass on ahead, while they set 
themselves in array and waited. 

As they watched the foe come on, lo, they beheld that they were 
only the Ojibwas, the nation that had taken the lead in all the war. 
The fight took place there on the ice, and it went ill with the Ojibwas. 
Some got away, but most went under the broken ice. After this fight, 
the Foxes had no further trouble with the enemy. 

They continued their flight on a westward course; and when they 
had come to a great distance, they swung round toward the south. 
They kept going till they came to the country of Green Bay and Wis- 
consin River. There they tarried; and, liking the country so well, 
they decided to abide there and make the place their home. 

This was not altogether pleasant for the people living round about. 
As a result, the Foxes had to fight them to hold what they held. On 
the north were the Ojibwas and Menominees; on the west were the 
Sioux. With these nations they were ever at war. At last, but still 
holding claim to the country, they moved southward into the Rock 
River country, where their friends the Saukslived. They joined them- 
selves with these people, partly with the object of protecting them- 
selves, and partly with the purpose of becoming stronger so as to hit 
back at their enemies. 
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The Sauks had come from the northeast, somewhere south of the sea. 
They were at peace with the Foxes on the north. After long years 
there came to be much going to and fro between the two peoples, — 
Sauks to the Foxes, and the Foxes to the Sauks. In time the two 
peoples began to get wives from each other; and since the language 
was so nearly alike, it was easy for them to make an alliance. 

This kept up until the Sauks began to have trouble with the white 
man over the possession of the Rock River country. The Foxes as a 
nation took no part in the dispute. They moved across the Mississippi 
to a country which they claimed as a hunting-ground. Here they 
began to dwell when the Sauks went to war with the white man and 
the Indian nations that helped him. And here, when the war was 
over, came the Sauks, who found an asylum and a place of refuge. 
Both peoples lived in a way like one nation, but they had different 
chiefs and different villages. This continued so till they went to 
Kansas; and while there, they began to grow wider apart. Finally 
the Foxes were not satisfied with the way the Sauks were trying to 
control matters of common interest, and so went back to Iowa. 
Maminwaniga* was chief of the Foxes then. 


CHICAGO 


Once on a time long ago the Red-Earths were dwelling by the sea. 
During that time some men once went out to look for game. They 
stopped and made camp near the shore. On looking out at sea, they 
saw a black object off there. Presently they could observe that it 
was approaching. They kept watching till they made out a great 
skunk. It was making straight for the place where they were. 

Thereupon they went into hiding. They waited for the skunk; and 
when it came out of the water, they killed it. 

It was a big skunk; they had never seen one larger. Then they 
remembered that the place where they were was a region of many 
skunks. The big skunk probably lived there, and was on his way home 
when he was killed; so, at least, was what the men thought. They 
regarded the skunk as a manitou, so they named the region Place-of- 
the-Skunk. They meant by the name all that part of the sea where 
they saw the skunk, and the adjoining region, where the skunks were 
so many. 

At the southern end of the sea is a white man’s town to-day; it is 
a big town, and it had also the name of the Place-of-the-Skunk. It 
was near there somewhere that the Red-Earths killed the great manitou 
skunk. 

_AN INCIDENT 

Once a man fasted. In the vision he had he was told that his enemy 

was to be found at one or the other of two hills. The hills were far 
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out on the plains of what is now Kansas. He set out for the place to 
find his enemy. The enemy were the Comanches. The scouts on 
ahead reconnoitred the first hill which the adopted in his fast had seen. 
No enemy was found. The scouts reported no enemy, and pushed on 
to the next. Before arriving at the place, they came upon an old 
Comanche man picking the lice from his hair. Beyond him was a big 
camp of the Comanches. 

The scouts did a most unusual act. They shook hands with the old 
man, they themselves extending first the greetings. This was con- 
trary to all custom, for their mission was especially that of vengeance 
and death; and so, instead of showing peace and friendship to the 
old man, they ought to have slain him then and there. And then they 
should have reported the news of the camp to the main body that was 
yet coming. The whole force then would surprise the camp by a 
sudden attack. But instead of doing what they should have, the 
scouts let the old man go to his village, while they retired in the direc- 
tion of their main war-party. 

In a little while the scouts were fleeing for their lives with the whole 
force of the Comanche warriors after them. The Comanches were 
gaining ground on them; and at the river the scouts saw on the 
opposite shore from them their war-party just coming down to the 
water to cross. The scouts pushed on to meet them, and hardly 
were they in the water when over the high bank into the water plunged 
the Comanche horsemen. The Sauk and Fox war-party came on to 
meet them, and the fight was fought in the water in the middle of 
the stream. 

The Comanches were beaten back, and many scalps were taken 
there in the river. The dead Comanches were floated down stream 
after the scalps were taken from them. 

In the retreat the Comanches left one of their men to cover the 
rear. He was a short man, with only a bow and a few arrows. He 
alone held back the body of the Sauks and Foxes till his friends had got 
far away. As the men rushed on him, he would feign as if to shoot, 
and thereupon the Sauks would fall back; the same thing re-occurring 
till at last the men rushed upon him, and trampled him under with 
their ponies. They had to ride over him, because they seemed unable 
to hit him by shooting at him, and he seemed able also to dodge their 
bullets! 

The Sauks cut him open to take out his heart; but, instead of the 
heart that is usual for man to have, there was found in this man only 
a small piece of gristle. The possession of the small heart was what 
made him the brave man that he was! 
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BLACK-HAWK WAR 


The Sauks and Foxes were living together at the time, in the Rock 
River country. White people had been coming in for some time, and 
helping themselves to the land. Wherever they selected places to 
live, there they settled down and began to make homes for themselves. 
The people beheld these doings, and were not at all pleased. When 
they made protests, the reply they got was that the land was no longer 
theirs, that it was now the white man’s. 

About this time came officers of the government, and the chiefs and 
head men met them in council. The white men presented a paper. 
It said that an agreement had been made between officers of the govern- 
ment and head men of the Sauks and Foxes; that according to the 
agreement, the people had given up the possession of all the Rock River 
country, in return for which the government had paid money, sugar, 
coffee, pork, tobacco, salt, and whiskey; and at the bottom of the 
paper was signed the names of the men of both sides who made the 
agreement. The principal man on the side of the government was the 
head official at Shallow Water (St. Louis); and the principal man on 
the side of the Sauks and Foxes was Kwaskwami"*. The agreement 
had been made in the winter-time. 

The whole business came with great surprise upon the chiefs and 
councillors. The paper made clear one thing: it verified the ugly 
rumors that had gone from mouth to mouth about Kwaskwami*. It 
was known to all that he had gone to spend the winter near Shallow 
Water. His object was to be near a trading-post where he could dis- 
pose of his pelts as fast as he got them. But it was rumored that he 
spent much time at the post, and that he hunted little; that he hob- 
nobbed with the big official there, and that he had much money to 
spend; that he drank a great deal, and was often so drunk that he was 
absent from his camp for a long period at a time; and that all the 
while, even up to the time of his departure, he had plenty of food to eat. 

Now, all this was very strange, and the people wondered how it had 
come to pass. Then, as now, they knew they kept tab on the wealth 
of one another, and it was easy to guess the limit of one’s possessions. 
Moreover, it was particularly easy to guess how much a man like 
Kwaskwami* had. He was just a prominent man of a small group of 
people who happened to have their camps near by one another. This 
small band made up the party that went to camp near Shallow Water. 
It was men in this party who signed the paper with Kwaskwami*; and 
it was the people of this party who spread the gossip about Kwaskwami* 
and his doings at Shallow-Water post. Kwaskwami* and the men 
whose names were on the paper denied ever having touched the pen. 
They must have lied, or else they were drunk at the time and did not 
know they had touched the pen. 
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The chiefs and councillors tried to explain to the officers the posi- 
tion of Kwaskwami*, — that the man was not a chief; that he had 
no power to make a treaty with another nation; that his act was not 
known before or at the time he did it; that he was not made a delegate 
to make a treaty on behalf of his people; and that what he did, he 
did as an individual. They tried to explain to the officers that it was 
necessary, when a question came up about the cession of land, to let 
the whole nation know about it; and that when a cession was made, 
it was necessary first to get the consent of every chief and councillor. 

It was of no use to talk about these things. The officers said that 
the agreement had been made, and that both parties would have to 
stand by it; that they had come, not to talk about the treaty, but to 
tell the people to move as soon as possible across to the west bank of 
the Mississippi. 

Naturally the people were loath to leave their old homes; but some 
had made up their minds to make the best of a bad bargain, and go 
to the new country. Those most of this mind were the Foxes. P4a- 
wicig* was chief of the Foxes then, and he led his people over across 
the river. With the Foxes went a band of Sauks. 

Among the Sauks was a man who had been prominent in council; 
his name was Keokuk. 

Most of the Sauks were not for going, especially men of the younger 
class. There was at this time among the Sauks a great warrior; he 
was of the Thunder Clan, and his name Big-Black-Bird-Hawk. The 
young men rallied about him, and talked to him about holding the old 
home, even if it meant war with the white man. He was not willing 
at first, because the number of his Sauk warriors was not big enough 
for a long, hard fight; and they had few guns and little ammunition, 
though they all had bows and arrows. He had fought with the English 
and with the Shawnee Tecumseh, and knew what it was to fight against 
the government. 

In the midst of these events, he was visited by emissaries from 
other nations, — from the Potawatomies, Kickapoos, Winnebagoes, 
Omahas, and the Sioux, — all of them offering help to drive back the 
white man. A prophet among the Potawatomies told of a vision 
he had of the manitou, by which power came to him to foretell events. 
He said that the Big-Black-Bird-Hawk was the man to lead the nations 
and win back the old homes of the people; that when the fight began, 
speedily would rise the dead to life again, and the warriors would be 
without number; that back would come the buffalo and the game-folk 
that had disappeared; and that in a little while the white man would 
be driven to the eastern ocean and across to the farther shore from 
whence he came. 

In the end the Big-Black-Bird-Hawk was prevailed upon to go to 
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war. Nosooner had he begun, when he discovered that he would have 
to do the fighting with only the warriors of his own nation and a few 
others that came from the Kickapoos and Foxes. The chief of the 
Potawatomies who had urged him so strongly to fight gave the alarm 
to the white people, and took sides with them as soon as the fighting be- 
gan. Instead of the Sioux and Omahas coming to his help, they fought 
against him; and when the Winnebagoes saw how things were 
going, they joined also with the whites. Indeed, there was little 
fighting between the Sauks and the white men; most of the fighting was 
between the Sauks and the other nations. It was the Winnebagoes 
who made the Big-Black-Bird-Hawk captive. They turned him 
over to the white men, who carried him away to the east and kept him 
there a prisoner. After a time he was permitted to return to his 
people, whom he found living on the west bank of the Mississippi. 
A short while after he died. Some white men stole his skeleton, and 
placed it in a great building, where it was on view. The great build- 
ing caught fire; and it was burned up with the bones of the warrior of 
the Thunder Clan. 

The reason why these other nations took sides with the white man 
was partly because they were urged to do it; but the main reason 
was that they now saw a chance for them to get back at the Sauks. 
But they had occasion to regret what they did. When the war was 
over, and when the white man knew nothing about it, the Sauks, with 
the help of the Foxes, went at the various nations; they went at them 
one at a time. And of them all, the Sioux were the only ones who 
came back to fight. This war was the last of the wars with the Sioux. 
They were driven out of the country which the white men call Iowa. 
Such was how the Sauks and Foxes came into possession of Iowa. It 
was a right which the government acknowledged when it came to the 
purchase of the country from the Sauks and Foxes. 
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PIEGAN TALES! 
BY TRUMAN MICHELSON 


WHILE with the Piegans of Montana last summer, I collected the 
following tales in English. This was merely incidental to obtaining 
some first-hand knowledge of the language to determine its general 
position among Algonquian languages. Though Mr. D. C. Duvall in- 
terpreted but one of these tales himself, and related the last one, I 
have to thank him for providing interpreters for the others when he 
was not available. Theinformants were Big-Brave, Mrs. Julia White 
Swan, George Pable. 


I. HOW THE BEAVER-BUNDLE WAS INTRODUCED? 

A boy was an orphan, and his grandmother reared him. He was 
very poor, very ragged. He had sore eyes, and was very dirty. 
After he was washed, he was a very decent-looking fellow. 

In those days the Piegans had no horses, but only dogs, with which 
to travel about the country. The head chief then had three wives; 
the youngest was a girl. 

In those days Piegans were not jealous of their wives. The women 
had a dance-society, and at those dances they would imitate the 
dress of their lovers. So it appears, now and then the head chief’s 
youngest wife had had connection with this boy. 

The women started to have one of these dances. They began to 
dress up as they were going to the dance. So the head chief said 
to his wives, ““‘Some one of you must have a lover. Why don’t 
you dress up and go to the dance?”’ For a long time none of them 
got ready. Finally the youngest began to fix up, asked her husband 
if he had any coyote-skin. So the old chief began to dress her up 
as her lover looked. Her lover was very fond of carrying coyote- 
skin around his arms and legs and on his head. So she dressed just 
as he used to dress. He always wore the bottom of his robe round in 
front, so she cut her robe round in front. As soon as the chief saw 
how she was dressed, he knew who her lover was; and it made him 
ashamed that she had had connection with such a poor fellow with 
sore eyes, and so dirty; but he said nothing. So after the girl went 
to the dance, all who were in the dance knew whom she was imitating. 

So when they commenced dancing, this young fellow told his chum 
between-times, ‘I’ve been having something to do with the chief's 
youngest wife.””. His chum didn’t believe him. He laughed at him. 


1 Published with permission of the Smithsonian Institution. 


2 Compare Wissler-Duvall, pp. 81-83. 
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“Well, partner, I don’t think that girl would have anything to do 
with you.’ — “‘Chum, let’s go down to where they are dancing, and 
see who is there!’’ So they went down there. When they arrived 
there, he saw the girl dressed just as he was; and his partner saw her 
too. So his partner believed him, and said, ‘ You're right, partner; 
you have had something to do with her; she’s dressed just like you.” 

They were dancing at the time; so the girl spoke out after she had 
finished dancing, and told the people, ‘‘When the river gets warm, I'll 
float to the shore.” 

So it made the fellow ashamed to see her dressed as he was, because 
everybody knew then that he had had connection with her. They 
walked away, this fellow and his partner. He said to his partner after 
they had walked away, ‘‘ Partner, come with me! I am going tosome of 
these lakes to search for a dream, so that I may be a medicine-man. 
You will know where I am, then you may go home.” His partner 
went with him to the side of a lake where there was a beaver-dam. 
He said to his partner, ‘‘In four days come back after me.’’ So his 
partner went home and left him there. 

He lay there four days, but didn’t get his dream. He got up and 
left the place, and his partner came back in four days. He searched 
diligently everywhere for him, but could not find him anywhere. He 
went home. He thought his chum had been killed by the enemies. 

The fellow that was searching for a dream went to the river and 
lay on a high cliff. He lay there crying, and acted in such a way as 
to inspire pitv. He looked, and saw a boy near him. This boy said 
to him, “‘Partner, my father wants you to come down to his lodge. 
Shut your eyes.’’ He shut them. When he looked up, he found 
himself in a beaver’s lodge. He looked around. He saw the old 
man and old woman, who were Beavers. The old Beaver said, ‘My 
son, what are you sleeping around here for?’’ — ‘‘I’m sleeping around 
trying to find a dream to lead me through life.’”” The old Beaver said, 
‘My son, that’s not very hard to do. Some day you will be a head 
chief of your tribe, but you have to stay here all winter with me.” 
The old Beaver said to him, “‘What do you eat?”’” The young fellow 
said, ‘‘Well, I eat meat, and I eat pemmican.’’ So the old Beaver 
said to his own son, “You go out and get me some buffalo-dung.” 
So the young boy went out and fetched a lot of buffalo-dung. The old 
Beaver went through his performance of medicine-man, and covered 
up this manure. When he took the cover off this manure, it was all 
pemmican. 

The young fellow lived on pemmican that winter. All around the 
inside of the lodge the old Beaver had different medicines tied up, — 
birds, beaver, weasel-skin shirts, and other medicine-shirts. At the 
exact rear there was a round pool of water. In that pool of water there 
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was a stick floating. That was supposed to be the old Beaver’s son, but 
had turned into a stick. The old man said to the young fellow, ‘‘My 
son, when the river goes out three times, you may go home.” 

Every moon (i. e., month) the old man sent his own son out to 
see if spring had come; and every moon the old man sent his own 
son up and down the river to invite all the Beavers on the river and 
creeks; and every moon all the Beavers used to come and sing beaver- 
songs. At last the old man went out himself. He came back. He 
said to the young fellow, “The river’s breaking up; in four days you 
may go home.”’ He said to his own son, ‘‘ You go and invite all the 
Beavers you can find to come. I want them to sing for your brother 
here, so he can take them (the songs) to his tribe.”” So the boy invited 
all the Beavers; and all the Beavers came, and sang for four days and 
four nights for the young fellow. They taught him the songs. The 
morning after the fourth night the old man said to the young fellow, 
“Well, my son, you may go home to-day.”’ - The next morning (after 
the fourth night?) the old man and old woman went outside. When 
they went out, the old Beaver’s son told the young fellow, ‘* You see all 
these medicines which are hung up around here? When my father 
comes in, he is going to ask you, ‘ Now, my son, look around all through 
these medicines here, and pick out what you want to take along with 
you;’ and don’t you take any of them. When he asks you, you tell 
him that you want the stick in the water here. The stick that’s in 
the water, that’s the chief of his medicines. He is going to ask you 
that four times. Don’t you pick out anything but that stick. When 
he asks you that the fourth time, he will let you have it. He will try 
to put you off and get you to take something else; but don’t you take 
anything else. When he sees he can’t put you off, then he will give 
it to you.”” The old man came in. Well, the old man sat down. 
‘‘Now, my son, you're going home to-day. You see all these medicines 
hanging around my lodge. They are all‘strong medicines. Pick out 
your choice, — anything you want to take home with you.’’ The 
young fellow said, ‘‘I don’t want any of them. I want that stick in 
the water.’’ The old Beaver said, ‘‘Well, my son, that stick won't 
do you any good; there are all these other medicines hanging around 
here. They are better than that stick: you will get some benefit from 
them.’’ The young fellow said again, ‘No, I don’t care for any of 
them; I’d rather have that stick.’’— ‘‘Well, my son, you're very 
foolish. That stick willdo you no good. You'd better take something 
else hanging around here.’’"—‘‘ No, I’d rather have that stick in the 


water.”’ The old man said, ‘‘Why, my son, that’s foolish; there are 


other medicines here; they’re better than that stick; they'll be of 
some benefit to you.’”” The young fellow said, ‘‘No, I don’t want 
anything else, only that stick.’’ Well, the old man thought long 
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before he said anything more. Finally he gave a grunt, ‘‘ Anhahan”’ 
(this means it was against his will; he didn’t wish to part with that 
stick). The old man said, “All right! Take your brother, then— 
take your brother, and look out for yourears. Do not leave him down: 
always wear him around your shoulders. If you leave him down, 
that’s the last you'll see of him. That stick there is your youngest 
brother.”’ Then he gave him a bone whistle. ‘‘ Now, when you are 
on your way home, you will meet this big river here. When you cross 
it, it is going to be pretty deep: you can’t wade it. Just put your 
stick down and sing one song. That stick will turn into a beaver. 
He'll cut some trees down for you, so you can make a raft to cross with.”’ 

Meanwhile he was fixing up the young man’s face, and made a 
good-looking man of him. He cured his sore eyes, and everything 
like that. He made a fine-looking young man of him. 

Well, the boy started out for home, bade him good-by, and kissed 
him. 

When he came to the river, he couldn’t wade it: it was high water. 
He put his stick down, sang a little song, and the stick turned into a 
Beaver. The Beaver walked off and chawed on a tree for him with 
his teeth. The young man threw the tree into the water. They got 
on, the Beaver and the young man, and they got across. The Beaver 
turned into a stick again. 

The young man walked and walked; and, as luck had it, when he got 
to the top of a big hill, he saw a big camp-circle, — a camp of Piegans. 
He staid on that hill all night. Next morning, when it was early, 
the Piegans were searching for their horses all over. A Piegan saw 
the fellow sitting on the hill. This Piegan thought he was an enemy. 
He rode over to see who it was. He said to the young fellow, ‘‘Who 
are you?”’ The young fellow said, ‘“‘Well, I’m so and so.” He called 
his name. ‘Are any of my people still living? — my sister, grand- 
mother, my brother-in-law, and my chum?” This Piegan said, ‘“‘ Yes; 
they're alive yet. They were looking very pitiful. They camp outside 
the circle there. We thought you were dead, that you had been 
killed. They’re mourning for you. Their hair is cut off, and their legs 
are gashed. They’re mourning for you.’’ The young fellow said, 
“Will you tell my chum and my sister and my brother-in-law to make 
me four sweat-houses just as soon as they can. When they get the 
sweat-houses finished, send some one after me.’’ So the fellow went 
back to camp and notified the people to build four sweat-houses just 
as soon as they could; and he notified them to invite several old men 
to be sitting there when he (the young man who had been with the 
Beavers) came. 

The sweat-houses were finished, and the young man was sent for. 
The young fellow came up and went into the first sweat-house. He 
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invited the old men to take a sweat with him. He said to the old 
men, ‘‘I’m going to sing you songs that you never heard in your life, 
beaver-songs.”’ He started in with his medicine beaver-songs in this 
sweat-house, and these old men were very much surprised. They 
had never heard these songs in all their lives. They went from the 
first sweat-house into the second, and went through the same perform- 
ance. When he went from one sweat-house to the next one, he always 
left a pile of sand where he had been sitting until he went into the 
fourth sweat-house, and then the sand was all out of him. 

From the sweat-lodge he went home, to his lodge where his brother- 
in-law was; and all his people came there to see him. They kissed 
him. They were all glad to see him. 

Next day after he had got home, in the morning, a war-party 
was starting out. He said to his partner, ‘‘We don’t want to keep 
where the bunch are: we'll keep to one side, just the two of us to- 
gether.” 

After they started for war, he began to tell his chum what a medicine- 
man he was, and his dreams, and all that was given to him when he 
wintered with the Beavers. 

When they had been out two days, they saw the enemy. They 
walked up to the river. The enemy were on one side of the river, and 
they were on the other. The enemy were the Cheyenne. The river 
was so broad and high that they couldn’t get at one another to fight. 
The Cheyenne’s chief would come down to the water, and would go up 
on the hill again. He was talking to his own people, but the Piegans 
did not understand what he was saying to his people. 

The young fellow said to his chum, “ Partner, I am going to play 
at beaver; I’m going to swim across under the water; and I am going 
to kill yon Cheyenne chief. You watch me when I get across. When 
I kill him, I'll dive down stream. But don’t go away from here. 
When the Piegans all rush down stream, I'll come up here. We'll 
divide his scalp between us two.’’ That’s what he told his chum. 

The young man jumped under the bank to make his medicine. 
He started in with this song [a beaver-song; I couldn’t take it 
down]. When he was about to cross, his partner saw his head above 
the water. When the Cheyenne chief saw him jump in the water, he 
ran to the river. He jumped down the bank. He had a big spear. 
When the young fellow came out of the water to his waist, the Chey- 
enne chief waded in after him to strike him with his spear. When 
the Cheyenne chief waded in, the young fellow walked backwards to 
coax the Cheyenne to come in a little farther. The Cheyenne struck 
at him with his spear. The young fellow threw up his stick, and the 
spear struck the centre of the stick, and did not strike the young man 
at all. As the Cheyenne struck the stick with the spear, the young 
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man grunted “‘Anan!’’ He took the spear away from the Chey- 
enne and killed the Cheyenne with his own spear. He took the 
Cheyenne and dove down the creek with him. The Piegans saw 
him dive down the creek. They all rushed down the creek. He 
dove up stream to where his partner was sitting when he was halfway 
across. He pulled the enemy out to his partner, scalped the fellow, 
and divided the scalp with his partner; and took all that was on 
the Cheyenne, and divided that with his partner. When the Pie- 
gans rushed up again, they had taken everything the fellow had on 
him. 

Well, he and his partner led the way back then. They were chiefs. 
When they got pretty near home, the Piegans saw the war-party 
coming over the hill, singing scalp-songs. Some of the leaders of the 
camp began to cry out, ‘The war-party is coming back! You had 
better go out and meet your relatives. There are two fellows in the 
lead. I don’t know who they are. They must have done something 
wonderful: that’s the reason they’re so far in the lead.””. When they 
got a little closer, then the Piegans saw who it was. The leaders cried 
out again, ‘‘It’s so and so and soand so. They’re leaders; they must 
have done something wonderful; their relatives had better go and 
meet them.” 

When the head chief heard it was so and so, he said to his wife, 
‘“‘Where’s the girl?’’ Her sister looked for her, and found her in the 
brush, picking rosebuds, and told her, ‘“‘There comes your lover; 
you'd better go change your clothes and go to meet him.” She spilled 
her rosebuds right there on the ground, and started running home. 
The girl changed her clothes, ran back to her lover, met her lover with 
a kiss. Her lover gave her that spear and that scalp, and told her, 
“Give that to my partner. [You see, when one has connection with 
another’s wife, they call him ‘partner’].”’ 

So when the girl went home with this spear and scalp, she told 
her husband, “‘This is what your partner gives you;’’ and the old 
chief was very well satisfied. The old chief said to his oldest wife, 
‘Go ahead and cook some grub; I want to invite my partner over 
here to supper.” 

When supper was ready, he cried out for his partner to come over 
and eat with him. When his partner, the young man, came in, the 
old chief said to him, ‘‘I’m the head chief of the Piegan tribe here, but 
I’m going to give away my chiefship; you shall be the head chief now. 
There's our wife (pointing to the girl); I give her to you. You shall 
have her for good. And this lodge, I give you this lodge; and I'll 
move out. There’s my roll of beavers, I give that to you. I have 
four dogs and four travois; I'll give you two dogs and two travois to 
haul you around. And now you're the leader of the Piegans. You're 
the head chief now.” 
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That young fellow introduced the beaver-bundle. The arrow-point 
on the turnip-bonnet is the arrow-point the young fellow got from 
the Cheyenne. 


2. THE WOMAN WHO TURNED INTO A BEAR 


A woman had seven brothers and one younger sister; that made 
eight beside herself. The seven-brothers went to war. The woman 
was in a tepee in a big camp. One evening she told her mother, “I 
must take a walk.’’ Every evening she told her mother, “I am going 
to take a walk.’”’ The old lady said to her younger daughter, ‘‘ You 
must follow your sister next time she takes a walk.” 

So the younger girl followed her sister that evening, when she took 
a walk. Her sister went into a thick woody brush. The younger 
sister crawled up toher. She saw a large bear playing with her. The 
younger girl became frightened and ran home. She said to her mother, 
“OQ mamma! What did I see down there? I sawa big bear.”’ The 
old woman told her husband, ‘“‘ Your daughter has been with a bear 
down in the timber.”” The old man said, ‘‘ We will go down there and 
kill him the next time our daughter goes down there.” 

The girl took a walk again that evening. The old man got a 
lot of young men to get their guns. They all followed the young girl 
down to the brush. They sneaked up. When they looked, the bear 
was playing with her. The girl just started home when they shot at 
the bear. The elder sister went home, crying, with her younger sister. 
She sent the younger sister back. ‘‘Here, you go back; get me the 
bear’s paw; don’t let any one see you.’’ So the younger girl went 
back and gota paw. When the Indians were cutting the bear in pieces, 
the girl sneaked up and got one of the paws. She went back with it. 
‘‘Here you are, sister!’’ The elder sister was glad to get that, because 
the bear was her sweetheart, you know. 

That evening she sat down crying. The younger sister said, ‘‘What 
are you crying about?’’ — “I was lonesome for my sweetheart,’’ she 
said. ‘To-morrow get all the boys and girls together. We'll go down 
the brush, and I'll play bear.”’ 

So the younger one gathered all the boys and girls, and they went 
down to the brush. The elder girl, who lay in the brush, said to the 
girls, ‘You must take little arrows and tickle me.’”’ The boys and 
girls came up and tickled her. She jumped up and cried out like a 
bear. The boys pretended to shoot at her. She went into the brush 
again. The girls tickled her again. She called to her younger sister, 
‘Don’t tickle me on the hips; you can tickle me any place else; you 
must all look out.’” The younger girl went to the boys and girls. 
‘What did your sister say?’’ — “‘ My sister says you must not tickle her 
on her hips."” The youngest said, ‘She can’t do anything; let’s tickle 
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her there.’’ So they all sneaked up; and the youngest one tickled 
her on the thighs. So the elder girl turned into a bear. She ate them 
all up except her younger sister, and her seven brothers who were at 
war. The bear ran into the tepees and ate everybody. She went into 
her mother’s lodge and turned into a woman again. She called her 
younger sister. “You must come. I shall not kill you.” So the 
younger sister came out from the brush. The elder sister said, “ Here, 
sister, you're my servant.” — “All right! I'll wait on you, and do 
anything you want.’’ So she cut wood, got meals, and did everything 
a girl can do. 

One morning the younger one went after water. Somebody called 
her. ‘“‘Sister!’’ She looked all around. It was the seven brothers 
who had come back. ‘‘Come over here! We want to see you,” 
they said to her. ‘‘What has become of all the people?’ — ‘‘ Don’t 
talk loud! Sister will hear you. Our sister turned into a bear and 
killed off all the people.”” — ‘‘ You go ask your sister what will kill her.”’ 
The girl went back. When she came in, her elder sister sniffed around, 
and said, ‘‘It smells as if a person were around.’’ — “‘ Don’t say that! 
There’s nobody around.’’ — ‘“‘Come up here!’’ the elder one said. 
‘Look on my head and put me to sleep.’ The younger sister said, 
“All right!’’ So she looked on her head, and felt around her face. 
‘Poor sister!’’ she said, “I love you! I'll be an orphan if any one 
comes along and kills you.’”’ — ‘Oh, don’t be frightened about that, 
sister. Nobody can kill me with a gun, nor can a fire burn me, nor 
can I get drowned; I’m a medicine-woman.’’ — “What can kill you, 
sister?’’ — ‘‘Where I walk on my paws, an awl will kill me there.” 
— “Is that so? I didn’t know that.’’ So she put her elder sister 
to sleep, and went after water again. Her brothers called her again. 
“What did your sister say was going to kill her?’’ — “Oh, yes! She'll 
die by an awl, brothers. You go around the camp and pick up all 
the awls.”’ They did so. 

The next day they went down to the river when the younger sister 
went to the water. ‘‘ You take these awls,”’ they said to their sister. 
‘“Here’s a rabbit for you. You cook it when you get home. Don’t 
give her any, even if she asks for it. Stick all the awls close to the 
tepee.”” So the girl went and hid the awls outside, and went into 
the tepee. She said to her elder sister, “I’ve got a rabbit for you.””’ — 
“Cook for yourself alone,”’ the elder sister said. So the younger one 
started cooking the rabbit. Her sister said, ‘‘Look on my head! Put 
me to sleep again.””’ So she did so. Then she went out and put awls 
all around the tent, near the door and all around. The girl went back 
to the lodge. The rabbit was done, but she didn’t eat it; she was 
waiting for her sister to wake up. She woke up. The younger sister 
said, “‘The rabbit’s done; do you want a piece of it?’’— ‘“‘No! Eat 
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it alone. Go ahead and eat it. It smells like persons. Somebody 
must be around.’’ — “ No, there’s nobody around.’ So the younger 
started to eat the rabbit, but hid half of it. ‘‘I guess my sister must 
have eaten all that rabbit,’’ the elder one said, ‘‘I had none of it.’”’ — 
“No, I’ve got some more here for you.’’ — “Eat it all up; don’t save 
any for me,”’ said the elder sister. The younger was putting away 
the dishes. ‘“‘Did you eat it all up?’ said the elder sister. ‘‘ Yes; 
I don’t care; I ate it up.’”’— “I'll eat you up,” the elder said. “I 
don’t care; you may eat me up,” the younger said. She ran out of 
the lodge. The elder sister turned into a bear again, and chased her. 
When she jumped out, she stepped on one of the awls and could go 
no farther. Her brothers shot and stabbed her, and made a fire, and 
pulled her into it. So the bear was nearly dead. ‘‘Let’s make a 
bigger one, so that she will burn up well!’’ said the brothers. Then 
she burned to death. Then all left. At the time a little piece of her 
finger blew to one side. So she came together again. When the 
brothers and sister looked back, the bear was coming at them again. 
The oldest one told the middle one, ‘‘What do you think? Do you 
know of anything [that will be advantageous]?’’ — “I'll save all of 
you. I’mstronger than sister [i. e., the bear]; I’m medicine,”’ he said. 
He took out a little feather. He blew it up into the sky. All seven 
brothers went up into the sky. They became the seven stars [the 
dipper]. ‘You run to that rock over there!”’ they cried to their sister. 
She ran there. Old-Man sat there making arrows. ‘‘Save me, save 
me! my sister is coming to kill me! She’sabear.’’ Old-Man raised the 
rock up. “Sit under there!’’ She crawled under. He shut the rock 
down on her. He sat there making arrows. The bear came. 
‘‘Where is my sister?’” Old-Man said nothing, but kept on fixing his 
arrows. ‘‘Where’s my sister, before I swallow you?’’ — ‘‘Get out!” 
he said. He took a butcher-knife, cut off her ears and tail. “I’m 
not going to kill you, just make you suffer,’ said he. ‘‘You’re 
going to look like that.’’ He opened the rock again. ‘Come out 
and be happy!” he said to the younger sister. That’s the end of it. 


3. THE BUFFALO-ROCK! 

There was once a very poor woman who was married. She was 
the second wife. She had a buffalo-robe. It was all full of holes, 
it was so old. Her moccasins were as old and ripped as mine. 

This woman went after wood. While she was gathering wood, 
she heard some one singing. She found a buffalo-rock that was sing- 
ing. It sang, ‘‘Take me! I am of great power.” 

The camp of Indians was about starving. They were near a buffalo 
drive. She told her husband to call all the men, and they would 


'‘ Compare Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, pp. 125 et seq. 
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sing and bring the buffalo back. Her husband asked her if she was 
in earnest. She said, ‘‘Yes,’’ and asked him to get a small piece of 
the back of a buffalo from the Bear-Medicine man. She told her hus- 
band how to arrange the lodge inside in a kind of square box with 
some sagebrush and buffalo-chips. She told her husband to ask 
some men to come, and to ask for the four rattles they used. 

It is a custom for the first wife to sit close to her husband. After 
the second wife had told him this, he had her dress in the first wife’s 
dress and sit next to him. 

One of these buffalo-rocks began to sing, after all the men were 
seated, ‘‘The buffalo will all drift back.’”’ So this woman asked one 
of the young men to go beyond the drive and put a lot of buffalo-chips 
in line; then they were to wave at them with a buffalo-robe about 
four times, and at the same time to shout in a singsong. At the 
fourth time they (the buffalo-chips) would all turn into buffaloes and 
go over the drive, which they did. 

The woman led in the singing at the lodge. She knew what the 
young man was doing. A cow-buffalo took the lead. The woman was 
singing about the leader that would take them over thedrive. All the 
buffalo went over the drive and were killed. She sang a different 
song: “‘I have made more than a hundred buffalo fall over, and the 
man above the earth hears me.””! 


4. OLD-MAN AND HIS STEP-DAUGHTER 


Old-Man had a step-daughter. He fell in love with her. One day 
he became sick. He said to his wife, ‘“‘I am going to die to-morrow. 
Don’t wrap me up in blankets: just bury me on the top of the hill.” 
When he was dying, he called his wife and step-daughter to him, and 
said, “If any young man comes around here, make your daughter 
marry him. He will help you along. I’m sorry I’m going to die.”’"— 
“I'm sorry. All right, Old-Man, I'll make my daughter marry any 
one who comes along.” 

Old-Man pretended to die that night. They buried him on the top 
of the hill. They covered him (not wrapped him) with a blanket. The 
old lady and her daughter were crying all day. That evening some- 
body came along. The daughter said, ‘‘ Mamma, some one is coming 
along.’’ The old lady said, ‘‘You know what your step-father said. 
You'll be married to that fellow if he comes here.”” Old-Man, changed 
to look young, and painted up, went into the old woman’s lodge. He 
said, ‘‘Where are you travelling to?’’ The old lady said, ‘I’ve just 
lost my husband, Old-Man. I buried him over on the hill.’’—‘‘ What 
are you folks going to do?’’ Old-Man said, “I feel sorry for you folks. 


1T suspected Christian influence in this last, and asked Big-Brave (Mountain-Chief, 
father) what the name of the man above was. He replied, he didn’t know. 
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You ought to get your daughter married.”’ The old lady said, “‘Old- 
Man said the first man that came along should marry my daughter. 
You may have her.’’—*“‘ All right,’’ said Old-Man. 

The old lady fixed up a tepee for them to live in. The next morn- 
ing, when Old-Man was sleeping, the girl got up first. He had ascar 
on hisshoulder. Thegirlsawit. Shelookedhard at him. The paint 
had rubbed off his face. She knew he was Old-Man. She went to 
her mother’s lodge. ‘‘That’s Old-Man; that’s your husband. I’m 
not going to stay with him.’’ The old woman said, “I’m going over 
and fix him.’’ Old-Man heard her. He took his blanket and skipped 
out. The old lady went to the top of the hill where they had buried 
him. There was only the blanket there. He was gone. She said 
to her daughter, “Trick on us.”’ 


our 


5. OLD-MAN AND THE GEESE 
Old-Man saw some Geese. He went to them, crying. They asked 
him what the matter was. ‘‘So and so, the chief of the Geese, is dead.” 
— ‘‘We never heard of him.’ — “‘ Well, to think that you don’t know 
about your own chief, while a stranger does! All the Geese know 
about him.’”’ They became interested. He got them to agree to 
smoke a pipe with their eyes shut. He took a curved stick and killed 
several by hitting them over the head. The rest peeped and flew 
away. Old-Man cried out, ‘‘What fools you were to think there was 
a chief of the Geese!”’ 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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OJIBWA TALES! 
BY TRUMAN MICHELSON 


THE following tales were obtained last winter, when a delegation of 
Ojibwas from White-Earth visited Washington. The informants were 
Julius Brown (aged forty-two) of the Sturgeon Clan, and Big-Bear 
(fifty-nine years old) of the Marten Clan. Both are full-bloods, and 
belong to the Mississippi Band of Ojibwas. The former served also 
as interpreter. 


I. TWO STORIES OF SPOTTED-GOPHER 
There was one old man by the name of Spotted-Gopher. He was 
a story-teller. All that he said was not true. He told at one time 
that he saw Those-that-live-in-the-Water? early in the morning. 
When he went after his net, they stole his fish. He followed them 
with his canoe. He overtook them. And he struck them with his 
paddle, and he never saw them again. 


Another story that happened to him, he told. Once he chased 
human beings. The one he chased was called Bird. His speed was 
as fast as sight. Spotted-Gopher’s speed was as fast as thought. 
And he overtook the one whose speed was as fast as sight, and he killed 
him. This is one of the stories of Spotted-Gopher. 


2. AN ADVENTURE OF WENABOU’ZU 


Wénabi’zu was living with his grandmother. While hunting in the 
woods for his grandmother, at one time he thought about his mother. 
He wondered what had become of his mother: so he concluded to ask 
his grandmother. When he returned home from hunting, after he 
had eaten his supper of venison, he asked his grandmother, “‘ Where is 
mother? Whatever became of mother?” — ‘My grandson, some 
enemy came and took your mother away, and murdered her. This 
enemy lives way off. He lives on an island in a great big lake. It is 
almost impossible to reach him. Eventually he will murder you if 
you ever reach him. I therefore advise you not to go.” So when 
Wénabi’zu went out hunting again the next day, he thought over 
this matter of going to war with this man. He was now getting to 
manhood. He was quite a young man. He therefore asked his 
grandmother how to reach this enemy. So his grandmother gave 


! Published with the permission of the Smithsonian Institution. 
? Those-that-live-in-the-Water are a tiny people, entirely naked, and hairy all over. 
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him instructions how to reach this place. ‘The first thing to do is 
to make a canoe of birch-bark, and sew it with cedar-roots, and pitch 
it with pine-pitch. And then go on the lake. Get some fish that 
have a lot of oil in them.’’ Well, he went according to the directions 
of his grandmother. The grandmother made oil from this fish. So 
he started with this oil in his canoe. When he had gone quite a ways 
off, and reached the island where his enemy lived, then the water 
began to change into pitch while he was paddling. So he took his 
oil. He began to oil his paddle and his canoe. Finally he got through 
this pitchy water. When he got to the shore, there were a lot of birds 
there, and squirrels. All these birds and animals which he saw on the 
island belonged to this man, the enemy. They were all ready to make 
known to the man that an enemy had come on shore. Weénabii’zu 
prevailed on them; for Wénabi’zu had power to talk with those 
animals, those birds. Sohe went uptothe wigwam. It just happened 
that the man was away from home. In the mean while, while he was 
waiting for him, he took his pipe and began to smoke; and he examined 
the wigwam inside. He found his enemy’s bows. These were twelve 
in number. He noticed that there was a little bird there. It was 
a chickadee. Wénabi’Zu asked this Chickadee which was the best 
bow in the whole lot. The Chickadee showed him two or three bows, 
telling him that these bows were used for war. “If you battle with 
him, he will be bound to get one of these bows.’’ As a reward to the 
Chickadee, Wénabi’zu painted him. * Then the man came, the enemy 
came. Wénabii’Zu got up, introduced himself, telling him he came 
on a friendly visit. Then they smoked their pipes, telling stories to 
one another. Wénabi’Zu, during the absence of his enemy, made 
arrangements with the Owl to come hooting around there in the 
morning, promising the Owl, “If I succeed in beating him, I will 
liberate you all, so you can go anywhere you wish.” Just at daybreak 
in the morning, the Owl came hooting there. Wénabi’Zu jumped 
up with his arrows, ran out. His enemy followed right after him. 
Wénabi’Zu turned around and shot his enemy. The enemy returned 
the shot. They had a battle all day. Wénabii’Zu shot this man all 
over, endeavoring to find out where the seat of his life was. Just at 
sundown he shot him on one of the braids of his hair (this man had 
very long hair). He killed him instantly. After he killed this man, 
he looked all over the house, the wigwam. Then he found the scalp 
of his mother. After he liberated all the animals that had been kept 
there, then he returned back to his grandmother. Then the old 
grandmother prepared a feast. They had a dance, which they call a 
scalp-dance because he had brought a scalp to his grandmother. 
This was Wénabii’2zu’s first war-path. 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


O-n6-paH. — Men of science will probably learn with interest that among 
the Canadian Iroquois there exists a strange but firm faith in the medicinal 
value of an herb they term “‘o-né-dah.” Their faith in this herb for good is as 
great as is their allegiance to the old Iroquois Confederation. It has been 
explained to me, that, with the scattering of the Confederate nations from their 
native home in the United States, the plant was dug up with its roots, and 
carried to different places by the several nations. It was never replanted. 
Although this took place over one hundred years ago, the supply may last 
another century. The greatest care is taken to whom small quantities of this 
herb are intrusted. To keep its medicinal quality ‘“‘good,” the individual who 
is given charge of it must be one of good moral character. A chief lately told 
me that a quantity of it was spoiled by a young man who took to drinking 
“hard-stuff” and “told lies.”’ 

| have never seen the herb, though I have heard of it from childhood. It is 
generally thought that Pagans were the only class of Indians foolish enough to 
place any reliance on its value, but that is a great mistake. I have seen and 
heard too many death-bed wishes and declarations to believe it. O-nd-dah is 
not a cure-all, but it will cure more ills than any other herb these Indians have 
ever known. The conditions under which this medicine is administered to a 
patient are so mysterious, and it is so jealously guarded, that it makes it both 
valuable and interesting to the student of Indianology. Its efficacy as a cure 
is so thoroughly rooted in the hearts of the people, that no skill of medical 
science, no amount of ridicule from ‘‘missionaries,’’ during the last four centuries, 
have lessened the Indian’s faith in o-nd-dah. Whatever ceremonial practice 
there may be, attending the use of this remedy, — and there are many, —it is 
never directly a public one. The name itself is scarcely ever uttered outside 
of asick-chamber. O-n6-dah is only an instance in point, showing the field for a 
scientific investigator in Canada. But, alas! we Canadians are so patriotic, 
we hate to leave our mangers, lest the cause of science should become too ap- 
parent, and reflect upon our own poverty in the matter. 

J. O. BRanT-SERo. 

HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Two REPRESENTATIVE TRIBES OF QUEENSLAND. By JOHN MATHEW, with 
an Introduction by A. H. KEANE. London and Leipzig, T. Fisher Unwin, 
1910. xxiii + 256 p., 1 map, and 6 illustrations. 


This little volume is a monograph by the author of “Eagle-hawk and Crow,” 
on two tribes (the Kabi and the Wakka) which occupy the coast and part of 
the interior of Queensland, roughly opposite Fraser Island. The entire first 
chapter is devoted to the author’s pet subject, the origin of the Australian race. 
He wades through the literature of the subject, only to arrive at his old con- 
clusion that the Australian is a mixture containing Papuan, Malay, and Dra- 
vidian elements (pp. 28-30). Mathew’s treatment of the evidence is largely 
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dialectic; and, in the expectation of more convincing data, judgment may well 
be suspended. It must be noted, however, that Berry and Robertson, in a 
recent ‘““Biometrical Study on the Relative Degree of Purity of Race of the 
Tasmanian, Australian, and Papuan’’ (Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, vol. xxxi, part I, no. 2), have arrived at results which support 
Mathew’s general contention. These authors made use of Pearson’s biometrical 
method in a study of measurements of length, breadth, and height of 86 Tas- 
manian, 100 Australian, and 191 Papuan crania. The calculations seem to 
show that the Tasmanian comes first in purity, followed by the Australian and 
the Papuan (op. cit., p. 27). 

As in his former work, Mathew proceeds to apply his theory of the origin 
of Australians to an interpretation of the two-phratry system of Australian 
tribes. The phratries, he maintains, correspond to two distinct races. In 
support of his contention, the author mentions actual physical differences 
observed between individuals belonging to opposite phratries; the native belief 
in the existence of such differences; conflict myths (see the story of “The 
Spiteful Crow,” etc., given on pp. 190-196); phratry names expressing contrast 
of color (Eagle-hawk and Crow, Black Cockatoo and White Cockatoo, etc., 
pp. 30-36). 

It is, of course, obvious that any such origin of the Australian phratries is 
quite beyond the range of the probable. Moreover, if any physical differences 
between the individuals of the two phratries had at any time existed, they must 
have long since become obliterated, owing to the fact that the phratries are 
exogamous with reference to each other (cf. Wallis, ‘Australian Marriage 
Classes,” in Man, March, 1911). 

Passing over the sections dealing with the geographical location, physical 
and mental traits, and material culture of the Kabi and Wakka, we may now 
turn to Chapter VIII, which deals with social organization, and proves to be 
of great interest (pp. 128-152). In several of his earlier publications, Mathew 
had claimed that the Kabi, Wakka, and neighboring tribes counted descent 
through the mothers. Howitt (“Native Tribes,” etc., pp. 116 et seq.) dis- 
regards this evidence; and Thomas, following Howitt, represents the area on 
his map (“Kinship and Marriage in Australia,”’ p. 40) as paternal. Now 
Mathew once more returns to the subject, and proves, to my mind conclusively, 
the prevalence of maternal descent among the Kabi, Wakka, Gurang, and a 
number of neighboring tribes which have the same classes as the Wakka. The 
phratries and classes among the Kabi may be represented as follows: 

( Barang (III) 


Kopaitthin VU Balkuin (IV) 


Dilbaj { Dhérwain (1) 
mal) Bonda (II) 


This arrangement differs from that given by Howitt, who pairs II with IV, 
and I with III. That Mathew is right, becomes clear when we note the marriage 
regulations. The phratries are exogamous. II (m) marries III (f). If, how- 
ever, no females of class III are available, II (m) may also marry IV (f); and 
so on with the other classes. From this it follows, of course, that I and II 
constitute one phratry, III and IV constituting the other. Now, if II (m) 
marries III (f), the children are IV; if II (m) marries IV (f), the children are III. 
In other words, the children belong to the mother’s phratry, and to the class 
which, together with the mother’s class, constitutes her phratry. All nature, 
moreover, or at least a large part of it, is apportioned between the two phratries 
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as constituted respectively by the classes I/II and III/IV (p. 144). The totem, 
of course, also follows the mother, which fact, in the light of Mathew's data, 
ceases to be an anomaly (cf. Howitt, op. cit., pp. 229-230). 

As a result of Mathew’s careful inquiry, the Kabi, Wakka, and neighboring 
tribes no longer constitute an exception, but fall in line with the other tribes 
of the vast area with four classes and female descent. If that is so, the following 
accounts should be revised: Howitt (op. cit., pp. 116-117 and 129); Thomas 
(op. cit., map on p. 40, and Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1905, map on p. 762); 
Goldenweiser (Journal of American Folk- Lore, 1910, p. 185); Frazer (Totemism 
and Exogamy, I, pp. 443-449). 

The author also tells us that among the Kabi and Wakka “a man was not 
debarred from killing and eating his totem, but in practice he protected it and 
regarded it as belonging to his own people” (p. 145). The family, kinship and 
marriage, are treated in Chapter IX; myths and legends, parts of which are 
recorded in text, in Chapter X. A short discussion of the Kabi and Wakka 
languages, and a brief comparative vocabulary, complete the volume. 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

New YORK. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LITERATURE. By A.S. MAcCKENzreE. New York, Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., 1911. 


It is an indication of the increasing appreciation of the importance of anthro- 
pological studies that a student of English and comparative literatures should 
attempt to attack his problems from the standpoint of the student of the art of 
primitive man. The problem is an important and promising one, but we fear 
that the author’s use of anthropological data will not yield the desired results. 

The comparative anthropological method is beset with dangers. Much of 
the current material is so plastic, that it may be moulded so as to fit any form, 
and the trenchant criticism of which philologists are past masters has not yet 
given to anthropological data that rigidity which is required for the framework 
of a well-built theory. The author accepts all that writers, good, bad, and 
indifferent, offer him, groups it in accordance with a bold classification of human 
civilization, — primitive, barbaric, autocratic, democratic,— and thus gives a 
deductive interpretation to all his data, which will be rejected by all who reject 
his fundamental classification. His implicit reliance upon the comparative 
method will be doubted by those who believe in the necessity of a more careful 
study of the influences of historical connection. The material that the author 
uses is hardly such as can be used for establishing far-reaching theories. What 
would the author say of a student who tries to generalize on English literature, 
without any specific proofs of his facts derived from that literature itself; and 
here — to take the example of American “primitive” literature — we are expected 
to form a judgment onthe basis of the forms of ora! art as shown by the Fuegians, 
Botocudo, and Seri, about which the best authorities on these tribes know next 
to nothing, and by the Eskimo, whose oral art the author certainly does not 
know. The few authentic specimens of Eskimo literary art (Thalbitzer, 
Kaladtlit Okalluktualliait, Barnum) are not mentioned at all; and the char- 
acteristics as given are based essentially on Alaskan material, which is least 
characteristic of the Eskimo, but highly modified by the coast Indians of Alaska. 
The standard of philological criticism applied is throughout so inadequate, that 
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for this reason alone the descriptions, as well as the speculations based on them, 
seem without value. All that is said about rhyme, metre, poetic dialect, would 
bear an entirely different aspect if the author had presented us with any definite 
information on these subjects as found in primitive poetry. For this reason 
we may also be excused from a discussion of the author’s ‘provisional laws” of 
the evolution of literature, all of which appear to us entirely unrelated to the 
material presented in the book. 
FRANZ Boas. 


MyTHs AND LEGENDS OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEsT. By KATHARINE BERRY 
Jupson. Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., 1910. 


This is a miscellaneous collection of Indian tales, chiefly from the Pacific 
coast, gathered from older collections, and rewritten according to the literary 
taste of the author. Although the reader is assured that a consistent effort 
has been made to tell these stories as the Indians told them, the student of 
folk-lore will go back to the original sources. To the general reader the collection 
is entertaining, a little cumbersome by being overburdened with badly-spelled 
Indian names, but entirely misleading so far as they may be intended to give 
an impression of the true character, scope, and form of Indian mythologies. 
The book is accompanied by excellent illustrations representing Indian types 
and Western scenery. 

FRANZ Boas. 
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